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> THE STORY 
= BEHIND 
THE COVER 


E don’t know which is the more surprised at the turn of events so well 
portrayed by Ned Smith on this month’s cover—the rabbit, the bea, - 
or the hunter. But we are certain that the scene is one of the chief reasons 
why the cottontail is the most sought after game animal in America, Cer. 
tainly no other type of outdoor sport offers more pleasure and amusement, 

Big game of the small boy, the cottontail rabbit offers equal enjoyment to 
youngsters of all ages. And specialized sportsmen with pedigreed beagles are 
not the only ones who set the pace in rabbit hunting. Many a man of lesser 
means, afield with a mongrel “houn’ dawg” gains just as much from the 
music of the chase. It doesn’t take a dog with a lot of speed to put up rabbits 
and keep them moving. A cottontail will seldom allow himself to be driven 
out of his home stamping grounds. There it knows every briar patch and 
hollow log, every brush pile and burrow. Only a little more than an acre 
of suitable shelter satisfies the average bunny. 

Although a dog is not absolutely necessary to bagging the little brown 
hopper along autumn’s game trails, no one can deny that canine assistance 
can come in mighty handy. For the cottontail is a past master at halting, 
doubling and changing their course to live yet another day. The startled 
look on the pursuer in the cover illustration is but small indication of the 
surprises the pursued has in his furry bag of tricks. So for those whom the 
cottontail has completely captivated, a good dog affords a better chase, fewer 
cripples, and more pure pleasure afield. 

Of course, the better the dog, the better the hunting. And although many 
different kinds of dogs are used by many different kinds of hunters, those 
who love beagle music are far and away in the majority. They like the in- 
dustry with which the little hounds tackle the job at hand. No dog is more 
gentle in handling, more intent when on a hot trail, or more courageous 
in taking its hunting hardships in stride. 

So, “Tally-ho” and a salute to the most popular type of hunting found in 
the Keystone State as well as to the most popular canine found the country 
over. Long may the golden fields of fall ring with their merry music; long 
may kids from twelve to twelve score years find healthy, happy sport in pur 
suit of a big little cottontail. 
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Joke yy > Sr 1 Safe 


“In designating October 24th to 30th as HUNT SAFELY 
WEEK in Pennsylvania, I am mindful of the fact that hunting 
is a relatively safe sport. For over a million of our citizens the 
coming weeks will provide wholesome, healthy recreation as 
they pursue Pennsylvania’s great bounty of wildlife. 


“But for those few persons, both young and old, who are 
unmindful or forgetful of the simple rules of firearms safety, 
this week should hold special significance. I appeal to sports- 
men, teachers and all others interested in making Pennsylvania 
a safer and more pleasant place in which to work and play to 
teach proper gun handling and safe hunting methods. The 
message which HUNT SAFELY WEEK can bring to all our 
people should center around how firearms accidents are caused 
and how they can be prevented. 


“Studies of hunting accidents show clearly that the great 
majority of these mishaps can be avoided. Hunting accidents 
do not just happen—they are caused. A little more care, a little 
more knowledge, a little less greed are all that is necessary to 
reduce, perhaps eliminate entirely, the number of accidents in 
this age-old and honorable outdoor activity. Handle your gun 
carefully, point it in a safe direction at all times, and teach 
others to do the same. Protect yourself by wearing bright colored 
hunting clothing and make sure your arms and ammunition are 
in proper working condition. A second of carelessness may mean 
a lifetime of regret! 


“Take time to make Pennsylvania a safe State for hunting!” 


GEORGE M. LEADER, Governor 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 





Forests and Wb, 


By Roger M. Latham 


ORESTS are of great significance 

in the production of wildlife for 
recreational purposes in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Six of the nine major game 
species—deer, bears, snowshoe hares, 
squirrels, ruffed grouse, and wild 
turkeys—are almost entirely depend- 
ent upon forests and woodlots for 
survival. Many cottontail rabbits are 
also produced on forested land. Even 
the farm game _ species—the ring- 
necked pheasant, the bobwhite quail, 
and the cottontail—are partially de- 
pendent upon forest edges and wood- 
lots for food and cover. 

Because of this importance of 
forests to game, one of the primary 
requirements of wildlife research and 
wildlife management is a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the ecological 
principles involved in this relation- 
ship between animals and their en- 


vironment. It is essential to know the 
effects of wooded cover in all of its 
stages of succession upon the various 
forms of wildlife inhabiting it. Like- 
wise, it is essential to know the effects 
of these animals upon the forests, 
especially in terms of forest damage 
or marked changes in natural succes- 
sion. 

Generally speaking, forests exert a 


ROGER M. LATHAM is Chief, Wild- 
life Research Division, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. This article is taken from a 
paper presented by the author at the 67th 
Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association, April 27-28, 1954, at 
State College. It is reprinted here through 
the courtesy of “Pennsylvania Forests,” 
official publication of the Association. 
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far greater influence upon the animal 
life than the animals do upon the 
forests. The major part of our knowl- 
edge concerning this vegetational in- 
fluence has come largely from the 
study of different successional stages 
of Pennsylvania forests. This lesson 
in ecology has been a very unusual 
and very forceful one. It is not likely 
to be repeated, because there is little 
chance that the State will ever again 
be clothed with virgin timber, at 
least so long as our civilization per- 
sists. 

From scattered reports by various 
early explorers and pioneers, we have 
a reasonably good idea of the kind 
of game which inhabited the virgin 
forests. Evidently the wild turkey was 
the most abundant species, and such 
things as deer, grouse, and cotton- 
tails were relatively scarce. As the 
forests were cut in the late 1800's and 
early in the present century, the wild 
turkey was nearly exterminated in 
this State. The turkey relies largely 


upon 


mast crops such as acorns, 
chestnuts, beechnuts, and other hard 
fruits and nuts for sustenance. The 
new brush forests did not produce 
food in sufficient quantity to winter 
these large birds. For the same rea- 
son, squirrels suffered a great reduc- 
tion in numbers. They not only lost 
their food, but their homes as well. 


But these brush forests were ideal 
for deer, grouse, cottontails, and 
hares because these game animals 
subsist primarily upon browse. The 
first twenty-five years of this century 
were the “golden age’’ for all four. 
Millions of grouse lived and died 
without ever having a shot fired at 
them. The deer population doubled 
again and again during this period, 
and snowshoes and cottontails were 
found in abundance throughout their 
respective natural ranges. 

But as this brush forest developed 
to the pole stage, wildlife managers 
began to see many obvious effects of 
this change. Because much of the 


MOST ABUNDANT SPECIES of wildlife in early American forests was the wild turkey. 
Relying largely upon mast crops such as acorns, chestnuts, beechnuts and other hard 
fruits and nuts, this magnificent game bird found ideal conditions in virgin forests. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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browse had now grown out of reach 
and a large part of the ground cover 
had been eliminated by shading and 
drying under the tight canopy, there 
was almost suddenly a pronounced 
scarcity of wildlife food in our 
forested areas. This was exaggerated 
and aggravated by the hundreds of 
thousands of starving game animals, 
particularly deer, which were forced 
to consume many plants which were 
not a part of their normal diet, in- 
cluding farm crops. 

With this shortage of natural food, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
the forest wildlife began to show 
many signs of degeneration. Certain 
abnormalities in the deer began to 
appear. A reduced body size and re- 
duced antler size were especially 
evident. Where a few years before, 
many mature bucks would hog-dress 
over two hundred pounds, now the 
average barely exceeded one hundred 
pounds. Fawns decreased in size from 
near a hundred pounds hog-dressed 
during the hunting season, to as little 
as thirty to forty pounds. 

The large ten and twelve point 
trophy antlers practically disappeared 
over most of the over-browsed areas, 
and “spike” bucks became more and 
more common. Experiments and ob- 
servation proved that a yearling buck 
could produce an eight to twelve 
point rack the first time it grew 
antlers if well fed. When _ poorly 
nourished, it would rarely grow more 
than tiny spikes the first year, and 
would perhaps produce nothing more 
than spikes for four or five years in 
succession. 

Even more important, reproductive 
abnormalities began to appear. Prop- 
erly nourished adult does should give 
birth to twin fawns on the average, 
and a large percentage of yearling 
does should produce at least a single 
fawn. But under the stress of mal- 
nutrition, older does will average less 
than one fawn yearly, and few if any 
yearlings will reproduce. This fact 
has the greatest significance in deer 


a 
management because it means 
half the number of well-fed does wij} 
produce as many fawns, and as much 
hunting, as twice that many poorly 
fed females. This fact also has tre. 
mendous significance in preventing 
excessive forest and crop damage, 

Other unfortunate effects of this 
overpopulation of deer and the re. 
duced food supply were disease and 
winter starvation. Disease has not 
been an alarming reduction factor 
to date, but the presence of scattered 
outbreaks of various lethal diseases 
and parasites constitute a constant 
threat to the future of the herd, An 
epidemic could sweep through the 
over-crowded areas like wildfire and 
eliminate a large part of the deer 
population. 

Winter starvation has taken its toll 
annually for the past twenty-five 
years, but is especially severe during 
hard winters. Many thousands of 
animals die every time that deep 
snow lays on the ground for any ex- 
tended period of time. Even today, 
six weeks of “real winter” could 
eliminate fifty per cent or more of 
the deer in certain northern counties. 


The deer were not the only game 
animals to suffer. The pole stage 
“deserts” created by the deer had 
little to offer grouse, cottontails, and 
snowshoe hares. Beside the scarcity 
of food, particularly for the two 
kinds of rabbits, there was practically 
no ground cover left for protection 
against predators and weather. The 
bare forest floor offered no conceal- 
ment for these animals against hawks, 
owls, and other predatory animals. 
Thus, their numbers collectively 
dropped from the millions to a com- 
paratively few thousands in a matter 
of thirty years or less. 

The food shortage in the forests 
caused other indirect complications. 
The economic loss of farm crops to 
deer has been tremendous. Even 
though our deer population at the 
present time is probably no more 
than half as large as it was in the 
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1930’s, crop damage from this source 
is still surprisingly high. A study re- 
cently completed at the Pennsylvania 
State University showed that meas- 
ured deer damage to crops in Potter 
County alone was $142,000. In Mon- 
roe County it amounted to $46,000. 
These are typical of several “big 
woods” counties in the State, and the 
total damage is undoubtedly a very 
serious matter. 

This transition in forest growth 
continues, and the wildlife manage- 
ment problems just enumerated still 
exist to a greater or lesser extent. 
The original lumbering operations 
in the State began largely in the 
southern part and progressed north- 
ward, northwestward, and northeast- 
ward. Thus, the changes in fauna 
and the related problems have fol- 
lowed this lumbering progression 
very closely. This is best illustrated 
by a most recent and most striking 
response of a wildlife species to suc- 
cessional changes. 

The wild turkey which was once 
almost extirpated by the lumbering 



























ae PBS 3 PGC Photo by Cady 
POLE STAGE FORESTS created by deer become living deserts for wildlife. With little 
food and no ground cover, other species like grouse, rabbits, and snowshoe hares rapidly 


disappear. 


and the destruction of the virgin 
forests, regained a foothold first in 
the southern counties where the 
timber was the first to approach 
maturity. It was not until twenty to 
thirty years later that the turkey was 
able to invade the northern counties 
and prosper. Evidently this repopula- 
tion of the northern half of the 
State coincided with the aging of 
the forest to the miast-producing 
stage. Today there are many more 
wild turkeys in the northern hard- 
wood forests than found in the oak- 
pine forests of the southern half of 
the State. 

Now that we. have seen some of 
the effects of forests on wildlife, let 
us examine the effects of certain 
wildlife on forests. Most foresters are 
well aware of the destruction of tree 
seeds by mice, squirrels, and other 
rodents; the cutting of seedlings and 
stump sprouts by rabbits; the eating 
of bark and branches by porcupine; 
and the felling of trees by beavers. 
In Pennsylvania, we have had, and 
still have, another destructive force 
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which has materially affected the 
forests and forest management in the 
State. This is the white-tailed deer 
again. 

Studies by Forestry-Wildlife gradu- 
ate students completed within the 
past two years gave an indication of 
the extent of this damage. In areas 
of heavy deer populations (one deer 
to 35 acres or less), the appraised 
damage varied from $4.23 to $23.19 
per acre. The effect of the browsing 
on the length of the rotation period, 
the number of stems per acre, and 
the change in species composition 
were all considered in the damage 
appraisals. The report concluded 
that it would not be practical to de- 
pend upon natural reproduction, or 
supplemental plantings, for the es- 
tablishment of fully stocked forests 
following cutting in areas of high 
deer populations. 

A similar study of coniferous and 
hardwood plantings showed losses 
from deer browsing to be almost 


—  —, 
complete in many sections of the 
State. This has represented a loss of 
many hundreds of thousands of dol. 
lars as well. 

The loss of natural reproduction 
following cuttings and burns has 
been so severe in several northern 
counties, that large prairie-like tracts 
have appeared in many places. These 
areas of grass, bracken fern, and 
scattered aspen, maple, and _ black 
cherry, will remain permanently open 
until the deer herd is reduced to a 
remnant of its former abundance. 
These forest openings were sufficiently 
large and contiguous to encourage 
the Game Commission to stock wild. 
trapped sharp-tailed grouse in two of 
these counties. This is a striking illus. 
tration of the effects of too many 
deer on Pennsylvania forests. 

The most regrettable part about 
this situation from the _ wildlife 
manager's viewpoint is that while the 
deer were damaging the forests they 
were also destroying their own habi- 
tat. By over-browsing their natural 


PENNSYLVANIA PRAIRIE type tracts in several northern counties have followed deer 
damage to natural reproduction. These forest openings were sufficiently large and con- 
tiguous to encourage Game Commission to stock sharp-tailed grouse. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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FORESTS BECOME MORE IMPORTANT to game management as time goes on. Many 





PGC Photo by Batcheler 


hunters who used to hunt agricultural land for farm game now spend more time in 
the tail timber hunting turkeys and other forest game. Veteran turkey hunter Sid Port, 
Petersburg, is typical of the trend in field sport. 


food, the total carrying capacity of 
the forests for deer and other valu- 
able wildlife has been reduced well 
below one-half. Therefore, the for- 
ester and the wildlife manager are 
on mutual ground to a large extent 
in facing the future. 

The importance of forests to game 
management becomes more and more 
obvious to the Game Commission 
as time goes on. Each year a tre- 
mendous acreage of agricultural land 
is lost to public hunting. A part of 
this results from the endless construc- 
tion of new buildings and new roads, 
but an even greater loss is suffered 
from the posting of private lands, As 
the sale of hunting licenses goes up 
and up, and ever-increasing hunting 
pressure is exerted upon the remain- 
ing unposted land. This additional 
pressure increases the tendency of 
landowners to close their lands to 
hunting, and every acre thus lost adds 
just that much more pressure on the 
shrinking acres of land still open to 
public hunting. We anticipate that 





this vicious cycle will eventually force 
a large segment of our hunters into 
the forests for outdoor recreation. 

As populations have grown in this 
country, it has been necessary to in- 
crease the per-acre crop yields to feed 
the additional millions. Similarly, as 
the number of hunters increases, the 
Game Commission has been obligated 
to produce ever greater game crops 
for recreation on an ever-shrinking 
acreage. Because much of our agri- 
cultural land will be lost to public 
hunting, the Commission will be 
forced to concentrate its efforts on 
forest land, especially that which is 
publically owned. 

And this tremendous task will need 
to be a cooperative one. There is no 
question but that recreational de- 
mands on our forests will continue 
to grow, and the hunter, fisherman, 
camper, and picnicker will demand 
that all national and state forests be 
managed intensively on a multiple- 
use basis. Thus, public opinion is 
going to force the game and fish 
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managers and foresters into the same 
camp. 

Mother Nature will also be an ally 
in this effort. As Penn’s Woods ma- 
ture and logging for timber and cut- 
ting for pulp again becomes “big 
business,” this will undoubtedly be 
accomplished on a sustained yield 
basis. Operations will be scattered 
throughout the State, and only a 
small percentage of the total acreage 
will be cut in any one year. This 
creation of an uneven-aged forest will 
automatically eliminate many of the 
problems of the past half century. 
Forest management of this kind will 
prevent the sudden growth of exces- 
sive game populations and the de- 
structive effects of these animals to 
the State’s economy. At the same 
time, an uneven-aged forest will pre- 
vent the disheartening “crash” of 
these game populations when the 
food disappears. In other words, in 
the future we can expect our game 
supplies to be relatively stable, and 
not to exhibit the violent fluctua- 
tions in numbers we have recently 
experienced. This should promote 
better relations between the wildlife 
managers and the sportsmen, and 
should give the wildlife manager con- 
siderably more peace of mind. 


Thus, it appears that sound fores- 
try practices are the answer to most 
of our wildlife management prob- 
lems. There will undoubtedly be 
many areas capable of producing ex- 
cellent timber crops, where the land 





should be reserved primarily for the 
production of timber. And there ywili 
be other areas where forest manage. 
ment may be a poor investment; these 
could be used almost exclusively for 
the production of game for recrea. 
tional purposes. But happily, most of 
the land will fall in between, where 
food, timber and excellent game cro 
can be produced on the same ground, 
without sacrificing either. 

It is the wildlife manager’s obliga. 
tion to see that game crops are har- 
vested scientifically so that they do 
not become unduly destructive to 
forests and farm crops. It is the 
forester’s obligation to recognize the 
values of recreation, and manage his 
forests to produce an_ allowable 
amount of game and fish. 

In the words of Dr. Chapman of 
the Yale School of Forestry: “With 
the proper coordination of forest 
management, including the provision 
for an abundant supply of preferred 
foods and the prevention of ruinous 
overpopulation by a regulated kill, 
it will be possible to raise, not the 
maximum of wood alone, nor yet the 
greatest number of game animals, 
but the maximum crops of both trees 
and game taken as a whole, on areas 
on which no one interest is allowed 
to dominate and destroy the rights 
and welfare of all others, but which 
are managed for the greatest good of 
all, in perpetuity.” 

This, I believe, signifies the com- 
mon ground upon which we stand. 





Low-Cost Topographic Maps Available To Public 


A total of more than 17,000 topographic maps are the result of systematic 
studies published by the Geological Survey since its establishment in 1879. 
Copies of published quadrangle maps can be obtained, mostly at 20 cents 
each, by addressing the Geological Survey, Washington 25, D. C., or for areas 
west of the Mississippi, the USGS, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo. 
Index maps of individual States showing areas already mapped are available 


free upon request, 
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By Paul A. Matthews 


HEN the first slanted sheets of 
rain became visible against the 
mountain on the far side of the val- 
ley, Ben Holcom started for the car. 
But Tippie, the eager and willing 
basset, hung to the brush lot until he 
was sure that Ben was leaving. Then, 
after one backward glance, he yelped 
sharply and bounded through the 
frost-brittled golden rod, his eyes on 
the brown clad figure ahead of him. 
The hunter hunched his head deep 
between his shoulders, pulling the 
duck collar high when the November- 
chilled rain overtook him short of his 
goal. There was a good mile, and 
several sodden timothy fields between 
him and the car. Rather than get his 
back soaked by the half-freezing pel- 
lets, Ben and the hound sought 





refuge under the gnarled branches of 
a sugar maple that Ben remembered 
as a big tree even when he was a boy. 

True, the branches dripped stead- 
ily, and within a few short minutes, 
rivulets of water coursed their way 
from the top most twigs—down the 
ever-deepening crevices etched in the 
bark, and finally soaked into the 
ground where it would soon freeze 
to a flinty hardness. Ben unhooked 
the inner flap that made his game 
pocket, and pulling it beneath him, 
he had a dry place to sit. The basset, 
discovering the dryness of the duck 
coat, tucked himself between Ben’s 
knees with just the black tip of his 
nose exposed to the elements. 

“This is about the time,’ Ben 
thought, “that the Old Man would 
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have stoked up his corn cob and 
watched it rain through the clouds 
of blue smoke.” 


Always, on every hunting excur- 
sion, there was a memory, or some 
little idea or saying that brought Ben 
face to face with the ideals that the 
Old Man had set up for him as a 
boy. Maybe it was the way he had 
always emptied his gun before setting 
it down, or maybe it was the way 
he passed up a shot at a rabbit be- 
cause the dog was too close or some 
other hunter was in the line of fire. 
The Old Man thought nothing of 
going home with an empty game 
pocket. “I have seen this state,” he 
often remarked, “when pheasants 
were unknown, beaver were only in 
books, and when a man had to trail 
a deer for three or more days for 
one shot at it. I like to hunt, not 
slaughter.” 

Ben caught himself laughing aloud 
as he relived a few of the more vivid 
moments with the Old Man. He had 
been an odd old fellow with fixed 
ideas, but somehow he had the right 
answers. More than that, he knew 
how to tell them to others without 
a lot of noisy preaching. Ben leaned 
his head against the solid trunk of 
the tree, and looking upward at the 
weather-rotted board that hung by a 
single, rusty nail just head high from 
the ground, he could visualize the 
Old Man talking to Anson Kenney 
the day Anson nailed the board there. 

It was about the middle of Octo- 
ber, the beginning of Indian sum- 
mer that year, and the Old Man and 
Ben were on a pre-season scouting 
trip. They had crossed the pasture 
lot that Ben had just left. Along the 
line fence bordering Kinney’s farm, 
there was Anson, standing in the 
back-end of his pick up truck nail- 
ing the board to the maple. He had 
the first nail driven and was bending 
over to pick up a second when the 
Old Man spoke. 

“What are you figuring on Ans?” 

The pointed reply came unhesitat- 


ingly. “Gonna post this year, No 
more gadden about on my place fo 
these town hunters.” 


“Hmmm.” The Old Man worried 
his dying pipe, and finally relighteq 
it. “Going to post, huh?” 

“Yep. Hate to do it, but I jug 
can’t afford to be fixin’ fences, chasin’ 
stock that’s been let out, an’ keepin’ 
the kids around the house so they 
won't get shot up. I feed the game 
the year around anyhow.” 


“Yes, I guess you do Ans,” the Old 
Man admitted. “You feed it good 
too, leavin’ a little stand of buck. 
wheat along the woods where its 
handy for the deer. What's the 
matter, you had a little trouble 
lately?” 

“Well, yes,” he said getting down 
off the truck. “One night last week 
just as I was gettin’ asleep, I heard 
a couple of shots. I looked out the 
window and see a pair of head lights 
pull out of my orchard and _ right 
away I know a couple of jacklighters 
have killed one of my young stock 
thinkin’ it was a deer. I can’t have 
that goin’ on.” 


“I guess not! Cows are your bread 
an’ butter.” 

Anson stood a little straighter. 
“All of us farmers along the valley 
have got organized and I’m going to 
furnish the posters. Every one of us 
is going to post, all the way from 
Alley’s road to Hickory run. We're 
going to sew this valley up for our- 
selves, and naturally, us neighbors 
can hunt on one another.” 


“That's a good idea, Anson, a good 
idea.” 

Anson Kinney surveyed the Old 
Man and Ben with a critical eye. He 
never expected to have the Old Man 
agree on the idea of posting. Of 
course the Old Man didn’t own a lot 
of property and he didn’t farm either. 
In fact, he seemed to make his liv- 
ing off other people's property by 
trapping in the winter, and search- 
ing out beds of wild ginseng and 
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inger in the summer, The Old Man 
didn’t require a lot of living. 

“You really think it’s a good idea 
to post, then?” Anson queried, 

“I didn’t say ‘post’, Ans, but it’s a 
ood idea to organize.” For a few 
silent moments the smoke drifted up- 
ward between the two men, and then 
the Old Man went on. “Remember 
when you was a kid like Ben here, 
and we hunted from one end of this 
valley to the other without a word 
from anyone?” 

“Many an hour we spent at it,” 
Anson said grinning. He pointed a 
bony finger at Ben. “When I was 
your age, young feller, I used my 
Dad’s old double barreled muzzle 
loader. It was hefty but it sure would 
shoot.” 

“We killed a lot of game and had 
a lot of fun, Ans, even if I was 
twenty years older than you.” 

Anson tapped the bottom of the 
truck thoughtfully. “We had a right 
to hunt here. We were taught to re- 
spect other people’s property, just as 
though it was our own.” 





Ben saw the Old Man point his 
corn cob, and he waited in excited 
anticipation as the stem wavered in 
Anson’s direction. 

“Anson, right there is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. Respect, not 
posters. Now mind you, I’m not say- 
ing you're wrong, because, really 
you've got a lot of right to be post- 
ing. But did you ever see a game law 
violater pay any attention to a 
poster?” The Old Man blew on the 
embers in his pipe and then went on. 
“Now let me ask you this, Ans, how 
many of you farmers are there or- 
ganized?” 

“Probably twelve or fourteen of 
us altogether.” 

“And how many of you buy a 
huntin’ license each year?” 

“Well, you know we can hunt on 
our own or adjoining property with- 
out a license, so only a few of us are 
licensed.” 

“Then it’s the town man payin’ for 
his license that pays for game propa- 
gation and protection.” 

“Maybe they pay a little more. A 
lot of the farmers buy a license so 
they can go down on the mountain 
deer hunting.” 

“Yes, but the idea is that there is 
probably twice as many town hunters 
as farmer hunters, and if they are 
deprived of their hunting, they won't 
buy any license and the commission 
will loose two thirds of its income 
that would ordinarily go towards 
putting more ringnecks on your farm 
and towards protecting you and the 
deer you feed from illegal jack- 
lighters. It’s a touchy problem, Ans, 
and a few rotten eggs can spoil an 
awful lot of territory, but we've got 
to look at it from a broad point of 
view. Your organizing is a good idea, 
and posting is a good idea when it’s 
confined to fresh seeded fields, or 
new orchards, or stands of seedling 
trees. Put your posters where it’s 
necessary, and you'll get hunters to 
respect them. Give them a place to 
park their car and then you can keep 
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track of who’s hunting on your land.” 

Anson rubbed his head through 
the clothe hat. “You got a pretty 
good point there, but—, well, things 
aren't like they used to be. There's 
more hunters today than there ever 
was before.” He smiled an end to the 
discussion and stepped up into the 
truck again. “Guess I better drive 
that other nail and get moving. I've 
got a lot of signs to put up.” 

The Old Man ignored Anson’s re- 
mark about the nail. His wiry hand 
felt for a place to rest on Ben's 
shoulder, and he again pointed the 
pipe stem at Anson Kinney as the 
farmer looked down from the truck. 


“Yep, Ans. There’s a lot more 
hunters today than when you ‘an’ I 
was young; fellows that don’t remem- 
ber and realize that at one time our 
game was about gone. They figure 
that this game just growed here by 
itself and that it will always be here. 
But it won't unless somebody teaches 
them that it’s like a crop that has to 
be harvested within its season each 
year or else it chokes itself out. We've 


a 
got special farmers for this crop, Any ¥ 
and then we let them down becatigg’ 
we don’t report the violators. We'yg 
got to thin out the bad eggs, and ep 
courage the good ones or else in q 
few years, kids like Ben here aren; 
going to know what it means to go 
hunting with Dad. It’s going to take 
a lot of teachin’ and a lot of talkiy 
to show that the game is public but 
the land is private, and we both haye 
to give and take. Of course, we cap 
always do it the easy way and 
everything. Then we don’t have 
teaching to do and soon, we wo 
even have to worry about hunti 
There won't be any.” 

Through the years, Ben ney 
forgot the Old Man’s speech, nor the 
way Anson Kinney stared down at 
him for a long time, and then with. 
out another word, got in the truck 
and drove off. The board still hung 
to the tree by its one rusty nail. And 
as the rain slackened, Ben left the 
shelter thinking that Ans Kinney 
never did get around to drive the 
second nail. 




















New Handbook For Teaching Conservation Now Available 


A new book “Handbook For Teaching Conservation and Resource-use” 
has just been published by the National Association of Biology Teachers. 
Prepared by 200 teachers from thirty states, the new 450- page volume is 
amply illustrated and explains how teachers have incorporated conserva- 
tion teaching into their schools. The “How To Do It” stories will help 
other teachers and youth leaders to see: How To Get Started, Where To 
Get Help, What To Do In The Classroom, How To Use the School Grounds 
and the Community, and how to develop such projects as school forests, 
school gardens, school camps, wildlife sanctuaries, outdoor laboratories, 
nature trails and museums. 


Material for the Handbook has been collected by the National Con- 
servation Committee of the National Association of Biology Teachers since 
1951 under the direction of Dr. Richard L. Weaver of the University of 
Michigan. The four-year project was financed by a grant from the American 
Nature Association. 


Copies of this new book are available through the office of the Project 
Leader, P. O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Michigan at a cost of $4.00, A twenty 
percent discount is granted to schools. 
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gee the 1954-55 fiscal years, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion spent $509,612.28 on Federal Aid 
projects and was reimbursed for 75 
percent of this amount from the 
Pittman-Robertson Fund. This Fed- 
eral fund is financed from an 11 per- 
cent excise tax on firearms and am- 
munition. The amount apportioned 
a state each year is dependent on (1) 
the ratio of hunting licenses sold in 
each state as compared with the total 
number of licenses sold in all the 
states; and (2) on the size of the 
state in relation to the entire area of 
the United States. In Pennsylvania 
this allotment is shared by the Game 
Commission’s Land Utilization Divi- 
sion and Wildlife Research Division. 
Of the total amount allotted to the 
Keystone State under terms of the 





WILBUR M. CRAMER has served the 
Game Commission for more than 40 
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Field Division Supervisor, Superintendent 
of the Conservation School and Assistant 
to the Executive Director. Since June, 
1954 he has been Coordinator of Pittman- 
Robertson Projects in Pennsylvania. 
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or ennsylvania : Wildlife 


By Wilbur M. Cramer 


Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Program last year, $445,199.32 was 
spent on an approved wildlife devel- 
opment program (food and cover 
work). This, however, was only a 
part of the total expenditure by the 
Commission for land management 
work. 

The Annual Report on the accom- 
plishments in wildlife restoration 
throughout Pennsylvania for the fed- 
eral fiscal year July 1, 1954 to June 
30, 1955 has been compiled. It covers 
wildlife habitat improvement work 
on State Game Lands, Cooperative 
Farm Game Projects, the Allegheny 
National Forest, the Loyalhanna and 
Conemaugh Flood Control Reservoirs 
and on Rabbit Farms and _ othet 
areas leased by the Commission. 
These expenses included an outlay 
for per diem labor, seedlings, seed, 
lime, fertilizer and other services and 
materials supplied through this co- 
operative federal-state program. 

Some of the activities on Game 
Commission lands, Federal lands or 


leased areas, with the exception of 


Cooperative Farm-Game 
were as follows: 

181 Food Strips, covering 247 acres, 
were cleared. 


Projects, 
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1,493 Food Strips, covering 2,518 
acres, were planted in corn, soybeans, 
oats, buckwheat, wheat, rye, etc. 

966 acres of Food Strips were 
planted to clovers, grasses, etc. 

In addition, other activities were 
conducted on clover, birdsfoot tre- 
foil or grass plots to improve food 
and cover sites as follows: 

Food Strips Mowed 
Food Strips Limed ............ 
Food Strips Fertilized 


4,291 acres 
1,176 acres 
908 acres 
It is often more practical to have 
farmers plant certain areas on some 
State Game Lands on a share-crop 
basis than for the Commission to 
farm these fields. The Commission 
receives 25 to 30 percent of these 
crops. Results of this share-cropping 
last year are reported as follows: 

379 fields, covering 1,153 acres, were planted 
by share-crop farmers. 

80 plots, covering 261 acres, were seeded 
to clovers. 

29 acres were left in standing grain for 
wildlife; the Commission’s share of 
harvested grains was 8,094 bushels of 
miscellaneous grains and 10 bushels of 
timothy seed. 

The Commission is interested in 
clearing land and planting food plots 
in accordance with proper soil con- 
servation practices. Contours were 
established on 124 acres, diversion 
ditches established benefited 33 acres 
and fields were bedded that bene- 
fited 8 acres. 


Tree, shrub and vine seedlings and 
transplants were planted adjacent to 
food strips, and on other suitable 
areas, in the following numbers: 


SEE at os 65 5 sd wenn 0 ep. +p.2 170,500 
edt a. EARS it 700,881 
TO. SPS ibs SL 6,490 
RMON ad bwitks 5 6 ess | - Ris bo 3,000 
SIE LL OE PR 16,000 


These seedlings were also used to 
make block or clump plantings on 
330 acres and to plant hedge rows 
totaling 106,990 linear feet, with an 
average width of 15 feet, and 30,750 
linear feet of borders with an average 
width of 28 feet. 


There are many old apple orchards 
on abandoned farms that are now a 





part of State Game Lands. Algo, 
when Pennsylvania’s forests Were 
lumbered off, timbermen threw a ple 
cores around through the wood as 
they ate their lunches. These pro. 
duced wild apple trees. As rapidly as 
these and other fruit-bearing trees 
and shrubs are located, every effort 
is made to have them produce more 
and better fruit for wildlife. Many 
of them have little chance to grow 
and fruit properly because of the 
competitive growth all around them 
and the consequent lack of sunlight, 
Sometimes it is necessary to release 
and prune, or graft or fertilize, these 
trees. This type of work was done 
as follows: 


Fruit, Trees Released ...........6% 10,302 
NS EP Pr eee nee $,807 
2 ep aes 7,643 
Multiflora Rose Pruned ........... 3,065 
Regel Privet \Pramied. i. ...... 0.214%. 2,031 
NE EO PO are 3,000 


At other places it is desirable to 
cut borders along woodlands, around 
food plots, or along roads. This lets 
in the sunlight and produces a copi- 
ous growth of shrubs, briers, etc., as 
food for many kinds of game as well 
as nesting cover for wild turkeys and 
ruffed grouse. Raspberries, — black- 
berries, honeysuckle, dogwood, su- 
mac, witchhazel, bittersweet, poke- 
berry, chokecherry, Virginia creeper, 
grapevines and various kinds of Vi- 
burnums are some of the plants that 
grow profusely in border cuttings. 
Woodland border cuttings with an 
average width of 46 feet were cut on 
438,956 linear feet, for a total area of 
470 acres. Other forest thinnings, cut- 
tings and bulldozer pushovers were 
made on 3,544 acres. Wherever pos- 
sible, timber or pulpwood sales were 
made from these cuttings. 

Waterfowl management is gradu- 
ally assuming a place of greater im- 
portance in the overall wildlife re- 
storation program in Pennsylvania. 
Three small marsh impoundments 
totaling 20 acres of water on State 
Game Lands No. 28, Elk County, 
were completed this past year, as well 
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CONNEAUT MARSH IMPOUNDMENT on State Game Lands No. 213, Crawford County, 
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was completed in September, 1954. It is one of the best natural duck food areas in the 


state. 


as two marsh ponds totaling 20.5 
acres of water on the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. Another impoundment 
of 12 acres of water on the Allegheny 
National Forest in Forest County 
was about one-third completed. 

Sites were surveyed and plans pre- 
pared and approved for 12 marsh 
ponds, dams and potholes totaling 
about 150 acres of water on State 
Game Lands in Clearfield, Crawford 
and Warren Counties and the Alle- 
gheny National Forest. Thirty-eight 
woodduck nesting boxes were con- 
structed and erected at suitable 
locations. 

In addition, the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service approved FA 
Pennsylvania Project W-55-D-1 on 
May 11, 1954, known as the Con- 
neaut Marsh Impoundment on State 
Game Lands No. 213 in Vernon and 
Greenwood townships, Crawford 
County. This project was completed 
September 29, 1954. It was necessary 
to raise and resurface approximately 











2,000 feet of highway by the State 
Department of Highways. This acted 
as an embankment for retaining the 
water. The concrete spillway and 
regulating gates were constructed by 
contract. Federal funds amounting to 
$18,135.94 (75% of the total cost) 
were received for this particular pro- 
ject. The area impounds 550 acres of 
water with a shoreline of about six 
and one-half miles. It is one of the 
best natural duck food areas in the 
state. Besides furnishing good wild 
waterfowl hunting for many sports- 
men, it probably will help to relieve 
the hunting pressure on the Pyma- 
tuning Reservoir and should also be 
a trapper’s “paradise” as well as sup- 
ply excellent upland small game 
hunting around the borders. 
Farm-Game Projects were given 
their share of attention through work 
done and money spent on continued 
development of these leased lands for 
small game hunting. Seedlings were 
distributed to Farm-Game Coopera- 






























OVER A MILLION SEEDLINGS were shipped from the Commission’s Howard Nursery 
last year. It is planned that all future seedling requirements of the Commission will be 


raised at this location. 


tors for planting as follows: 


oe Sohn pep Op A aa 853,435 
Multiflora Rose ....... a le. $95,290 
7 Sat Re Pa ae eae 1,305 
NE BFE § Gdid bch 0 1,000 
Gebear i Mepales :: «.« 74 0)2- 4 one oes 73,780 

UE. fc 55S. 5s Ss cot sc Aree 


In addition, seedlings were planted 
by personnel of the Game Commis- 
sion on Farm-Game lands as follows: 


A al PB ris ie ee Ss 22,100 
Multiflora Rose ...... et Ak 1 81,100 
Ciinar Gevabies \csiieasca ss: . caciinie 9,850 

Ni td alae Ore wae 6 hae of 6 kc 113,050 


The grand total of all seedlings 
planted on Farm Game Projects was 
| 437,860. 

Sometimes it is desirable to pur- 
chase food strips of corn or small 
grains from the cooperators to leave 
standing as game food. Strips of hay 
left unmowed are also purchased to 
furnish nesting cover for ringneck 
pheasants and thus prevent nest de- 
struction by mowing. During the past 
year, 469 of these strips (covering 111 
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acres) were purchased from coopera- 
tors. Employees of the Game Com. 
mission also planted 37 food strips 
(totalling 16 acres) on this leased 
land. 

Thirty-six prospective farm pond 
sites were investigated by Commis- 
sion personnel. Twenty-seven of these 
were found to be suitable and were 
recommended for development 
Twenty-seven farm ponds (including 
some recommended the previous 
year) were completed. Woodland 
management was recommended to 
farmers by the Commission person- 
nel on 102 acres. 

One of the most effective means 
of supplying food and cover on Farm- 
Game units, and in many instances 
the only program possible, is the cut- 
ting of woodland borders with the 
permission of the farmers. As on 
Game Lands, these cuttings soon 
produce a fine growth of shrubs, 
briers, etc., especially if cut on the 
south side of the woods. The farmer 
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is then able to grow good crops up 

the edge of this low vegetation in- 

stead of having poor crops on the 
last 25 to 30 feet of the field shaded 
by tall trees. The farmer is also able 
to salvage firewood, logs for fence 

ts, or saw timber if he so wishes. 

Some farmers prefer to have a suit- 
able edge seeded to sericea lespedeza 
to give them a place to turn their 
machinery at the end of a field in- 
stead of raising crops close to the 
new growth. 

Wildlife border work on Farm- 
Game Projects was done as follows: 
Linear feet planted 12,850—Average width 

15 feet—4 Acres 
Linear feet cut 

30 feet—172 Acres 
Linear feet seeded 
2 Acres 

There were various miscellaneous 
things done on the Farm-Game Pro- 
jects which are a part of the general 
maintenance, as follows: 

Multiflora Rose limited—5,000 feet. 

Food strips mowed—20 acres. 

Maintaining 1,266 small game refuges, total- 
ing 11,366 acres. 

Posting signs on 10,000 safety zones and dis- 
mantling these signs following the hunt- 
ing season. 

A study is constantly being made 
to determine the proper wildlife 
practices to follow on Game Lands 
and to provide surveys and maps 
necessary for such management work. 
The land use, and food and cover 
project, surveys and maps were com- 
pleted for five State Game Lands 
during the year, while the food and 
cover project survey of another Game 
Land is in progress. 

The Howard Nursery, comprising 
76 acres, near Howard, Centre 
County, has been secured under a 


254,286—Average width 


2,350— 


lease with the United States Soil 
Conservation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters formerly 
held this lease but discontinued oper- 
ations at the end of 1953. During the 
past spring 1,150,450 shrub seedlings 
raised at this nursery were packed 
dnd shipped to Commission person- 
nel and to sportsmen and other 
groups. The Howard Nursery per- 
sonnel also transported 611,050 coni- 
fer and shrub seedlings from surplus 
soil conservation stock at another 
nursery and 79,125 shrub seedlings 
from a small nursery on State Game 
Lands for distribution to the field, 
making a grand total of 1,840,625 
conifer and shrub seedlings dis- 
tributed from the Howard Nursery. 
On the basis of a recent inventory, 
approximately 3,000,000 evergreen 
and shrub seedlings now being grown 
at the nursery will be available for 
distribution during the spring of 
1956. Plantings are made annually 
to assure stock for succeeding years; 
in fact, it is planned that all future 
seedling requirements of the Com- 
mission will be raised at this loca- 
tion. 

The P-R Program is a long-range 
one. The Commission expects to re- 
ceive during the present Federal fiscal 
year approximately the same amount 
of P-R funds as were received last 
year. It is making every effort to take 
good advantage of the cooperative 
help extended through the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program, 
and will continue to make these 
dollars reach as far as possible to 
supply good hunting for Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen. 
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HE last day was cold and 

blustery. The game, what was 
left of it, sat tight. In the afternoon 
we went into the pines after birds. 
We hunted an hour before the dog 
icked up a scent. He followed it 
into a clump of laurel. Thrrrrr! 
Thrrrr! Two grouse went out. I 
swung on the nearest bird. As he 
topped his climb I nailed him—clean 
kill. 

The second bird went down in a 
birch thicket. We started in slow. The 
dog worked ahead of me. We'd gone 
about thirty yards when I glimpsed 
something. It was the grouse. 
Crouched motionless in dry leaves. 
Waiting for me to pass. 

Smart bird, I figured. She'd sat 
tight after landing. Left no scent for 
the dog to pick up. Now she was 
waiting until I passed to thunder out 
behind me. Well, we’d had a good 
season. The hound-dog and I had 
been pretty lucky. We'd let this one 
go for next season. Make good seed 
for next year’s grouse hunting. 

I went on as if I hadn't seen the 
bird. Sure enough, I was hardly past 
when she burst up. I spun around, 
gun to my shoulder. It was an easy 
straightaway shot. The kind you 
rarely get on grouse. But I didn’t 
shoot. Grinning, I broke the shot- 
gun, dropped the shells in my pocket. 
The dog looked at me, his head 
cocked to one side. But I think he 
understood. 

We had found this place in mid- 
season. About three hundred acres 
in abandoned orchards, overgrown 
fields, and timbered-over woodlots. 
There were a few stands of pine, 
plenty of laurel, and lots of second 
growth. 

Actually, it was just a center sec- 
tion in a much larger expanse of 
land, about two miles in. To others 
it probably looked no different from 
the surrounding fields and hills. But 
when I first came upon it that day 
in November it held a charm and 
mystery that only unexplored hunt- 


ing territory can have. 

Golden fields sloped down to 
autumn hillsides with color. Frost- 
touched leaves, crisp red and gold, 
rustled in the morning breeze. The 
drumming of grouse was heard from 
the wildgrape thickets. Each new 
fencerow and birch-silvered woodlot 
looked better than the last. 


There were no ringnecks. It was 
just fair for squirrel. But rabbits 
were plentiful. And the place was 
loaded with grouse. Grouse sailing 
out from railfences. Zig-zagging away 
through birch and alder. Thunder- 
ing up in the pines. 

I'll never forget that first bird. The 
dog nosed him out from a pile of 
logs. He went out low, a brown flurry 
skimming the weedtops. I swung on 
him and let go. The _ gunstock 
slammed into my shoulder. The 
grouse cartwheeled into dry grass. A 
puff of feathers drifted on the air. 


Later, in a briar-tangled hollow, 
the dog jumped a rabbit. He picked 
up the scent. His tail beat furiously. 
He ran ten yards, paused, and raised 
his head to bay. He brought it up 
from the depths of his hound-dog 
soul, a joyous howl that kept rising 
and broadening until it seemed to fill 
the whole hollow. He kept that up— 
running and pausing to bay, some- 
times breaking out in excited run- 
ning yelps—until the rabbit circled 
back to where I was waiting with the 
gun. 

At first we had the place to our- 
selves. Just the hound-dog and my- 
self—and the rabbits and _ grouse. 
Toward late season we began meet- 
ing a few other hunters. Not many. 
You might meet five or six in a day’s 
hunt. But it doesn’t take an army of 
hunters to shoot up three hundred 
acres. And by the last day this place 
had been well shot up. All we put 
out were the two grouse. The one 
I'd shot, and the one we left for seed. 
But like I say, we'd had a good year. 


Anyway, after I put the shotgun 
on the rack, I didn’t figure to see 
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this hunting place again until next 
season. But late in January, anxious 
to give the dog a run, and attracted 
by the blue sky of a snowy Saturday, 
we went back for a walk. 

The late afternoon sun was slant- 
ing across a white and frozen world 
as we started cross fields and through 
the woods to the railfence where tne 
hunting place begins. It seemed 
strange going in without the weight 
of the gun on my arm. But there was 
something stranger, some grim empti- 
ness that had taken over in the woods 
and fields. Icy winds rattled the 
brittle branches at the tops of black, 
naked trees. Gusts of ground wind 
sent eddies of powder snow drifting 
across the fields. There was no sign 
of life anywhere in the white ex- 
panse. Life seemed to have moved on. 

There are times, like when the 
shadow of hawk-wings glides over a 
field, that life freezes in a moment of 
waiting and watching. When _ the 
danger passes, activity resumes and 
life goes on. But this feeling ran 
deeper than that. This was a quiet 
from which there seemed no awaken- 
ing. Inexplicably, day by day, the 
pendulum of life had swung slower 
and slower. Now it had stopped com- 
pletely. 

The grouse, many of them, were 
dead. The pitiful few survivors would 
be in the deepest thickets. A few 


tracks showed there were still one 
or two rabbits left. But for how long? 
For this was the season when the 
hungry fox would be more and more 
on the prowl. How many rabbit 
would be left by March? How many 
grouse? It seemed unanswerable ex. 
cept by a miracle. 


At the railfence I cut north and 
went up to the old apple orchard. |t 
was on a hill, the highest point 
around, and a favorite with me. In 
November, when the undergrowth 
was thick, a step in any direction 
might send a cottontail boundi 
away. Now the orchard lay naked 
and exposed under its layer of snow, 
From the hilltop I looked out on the 
white expanse of fields and gray hills, 
Everything was empty and still. 

We left the hill and went down 
into the pines where we'd hunted 
grouse that last day. It was quiet in 
the pines, shut off from the wind. As 
I moved between the trees I thought 
about my seed grouse. How futile it 
seemed, not taking my shot. I had 
donated one bird to the fox, to the 
merciless sacrifice of winter. I had 
.. . Thrrrrr! I turned startled asa 
bird went out. As he shot past | 
glimpsed the full black neck ruff of 
a cock grouse. He hammered past, 
hurled up and banked through an 
opening in the pines. My heart lifted 
with him. Seed! 

A single grouse. But behind the 
windswept ridges there would be an- 
other. Maybe the hen I'd left. When 
the great cold passed there might be 
nests and new life. And from that 
hope I began to glimpse the miracle. 
Even amid death there came a grow- 
ing awareness of being surrounded 
by life. The feeling of a faint, scarcely 
stirring life huddled close to the 
earth. 

Burrowed in the frozen ground the 
chipmunks and field mice were sound 
asleep. Squirrels curled in_ hollow 
trees and leafy nests. At dusk a few 
rabbits would come from _ hiding 
places to nibble bark. And in the 
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cold dawn the grouse would scratch 
for seeds and dried berries in the 
dense thickets. 

The life is there. But the mood 
is different. A mood far removed 
from the golden richness of Novem- 
ber. Life currents run slower but 
deep. Snow drifting across deserted 
fields. The great hunger and deathly 
quiet. But there is something else, 
tremendous and awesome. That faint 
thread of life, cut to barest margins, 
clinging to the earth and rocks and 
soil. 

Let winter scourge the earth of its 
food. It will grow again. Kill the 
rabbits on their briar-tangled hill- 
slopes—and leave two. Break up the underlying theme is seed. Leave seed 
November flocks, shoot the grouse— and life will go on. The meek will 
and leave two. For the dominant, _ inherit. 











Standing Grains Benefit Game in Winter 


Planning in advance of the fall harvest season, many sportsmen’s clubs are 
contracting for strips of corn, buckwheat or other grains near protective cover. 
The grain so purchased will be left uncut to provide winter food for wild- 
life, particularly the wild turkey, in agricultural areas adjacent to woodland, 
where the game is known to concentrate in wintertime. 

This is a simple, natural way to provide sustenance for wild game in the 
lean months of winter; it beats carrying out corn in deep snow, say sports- 
men. It also shows farmers that hunters are willing to contribute toward the 
welfare of game and the protection of their sport. 


Damascus Barrels 


Damascus barrels, popular before the first World War, continue to harm 
sportsmen every year. 

George E. Frost, Western-Winchester authority says no smokeless powder 
load of any kind ever should be used in guns with Damascus barrels, These 
barrels are designed for use with black powder and if modern ammunition is 
used in them, there exists a grave danger of explosion due to the higher 
pressures generated by smokeless powder. 

Here is how you recognize a Damascus barrel: it has alternate strips of iron 
and steel, giving a barrel very pleasing to the eye but treacherous when used 
with modern ammunition. The wiggly snake-like contours on the barrel are 
easily noted and cannot be confused with the smooth blue fine-grained steel 
that is used in firearms manufactured today. 


Frost’s advice is honorable retirement for all Damascus-barrel firearms and 
the use of modern guns designed to use modern ammunition. 
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By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


ELL a sportsman who's just failed 

miserably to bag a single gray 
squirrel that early Pennsylvanians 
were paid cash for killing gray squir- 
rels by the hundreds of thousands, 
and he'll probably grumble and tell 
you the story sounds pretty ridicu- 
lous. Then add the documented fact 
that Ohioans were even fined in 
event of violation of the law (en- 
acted 1808) which required “each 
free white male to deliver 100 gray 
squirrel scalps annually,” and there’s 
a strong possibility that you'll be 
accused of trafficking in fantasy in 
competition with Aesop, the narrator 
of Paul Bunyan’s adventures, or 
equivalent creative indulgences. 


sé 


In 1749, Pennsylvania offered a 
bounty of three pence per gray squir- 
rel sc alp. The animals were racing in 
the forests like swarms of grasshop- 
pers. Crops were destroyed. ‘The gray 
squirrel became a_ virtual plague. 
Even the earliest colonists in America 
had found their destructive numbers 
incredible, and had battled them 
valiantly for possession of practically 
every stalk of matured grain. 

At the end of a little more than a 
century and a quarter after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, Pennsylvania set 
the pace in a real declaration of wat 
against bushy-tailed Sciurus carolin- 
ensis. The treasurer of the State soon 
paid out eight thousand pounds ster- 
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ling for the destruction of some six 
hundred and forty thousand hapless 

ys, then often called ‘‘silver-tails.”’ 
Communities offered fame and prizes 
to those who killed the most squir- 
rels, and the idea caught on in other 
areas. Two teams of six Kentuckians 
each went on a seven-day killing 
spree and netted a total of nine 

ousand seven hundred and eighty 
animals! And as many as two thou- 
sand squirrels a day were killed in 
western New York by community 
effort. 

Sometimes ‘“‘myriads’” of squirrels 
went off on cross-country treks. Ap- 
parently they moved when their 
numbers over-populated a particular 
region, even though food was plenti- 
ful, for the travelers were almost al- 
ways fat. Whatever the cause, the 
migrations were erratic and unpre- 
dictable. Like the storied lemmings, 
no obstacle seemed to stop them; 
they crossed lakes, streams, and 
mountains — even great bodies of 
water like the Ohio and Hudson 
Rivers. 

Victor H. Cahalane, in his Mam- 
mals of North America, says of these 
mysterious journeys: “Hundreds of 
thousands of gray squirrels drowned 
...or died from sheer exhaustion . . . 
A great migration in southeastern 
Wisconsin in 1842 lasted four weeks. 
Seton estimated that it may have con- 
tained nearly half a billion squirrels! 
Behind the gray horde that stretched 
for miles in length and width, the 
forest was empty. In a few years, 
however, the same territory seemed 
as thickly populated as before " 

The eastern gray squirrel, with 
which this article is specifically deal- 
ing, inhabits the Atlantic seaboard, 
ranging to the extremes of the west- 
ern edges of the forest belts in 
Louisiana and Minnesota. Plump 
grays are to be found as far North as 
Nova Scotia, but beyond that locality 
you're apt to find their kind in in- 
significant evidence. (Interesting to 
note here is the fact that the great 
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island-continent of Australia has not 
a single squirrel, nor its kinfolk, in 
its entire vast territory!) 
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Today’s comparative over-all scarc- 
ity in gray squirrel population be- 
gan to take shape about the time of 
the Civil War. Even the fortification 
of astounding numbers could not 
withstand the onslaught of man’s 
persistent stalking for vengeance and 
food. Decade after decade saw forests 
cleared away to build and make 
room for crops. Finally the time 
came when Destiny seemed to hold 
in store a parallel fate for bison and 
squirrel. From 1900 to 1915, it was 
feared by many of the best conserva- 
tion experts that the eastern species 
of gray squirrel might become ex- 
tinct! This opinion may have been 
slightly out of time with factors that 
reckon with squirrel powers of prop- 
agation, but without benefit of pro- 
tective legislation it might have gone 
the way of the passenger pigeon, 
which was caught in a similar vortex 
of senseless slaughter that knew no 
end or compromise until total an- 
nihilation was complete. 

In the Ohio Valley region, and 
perhaps elsewhere in a like or even 
greater degree, the gray squirrel 
population appears to vary in a five- 
year cycle. A peak occurred in Ohio 
in 1935. After making careful counts 
on a large area of oak-hickory wood- 
land, biologists estimated an average 
population in autumn of ten and 
eight-tenths squirrels an acre. Then 
came an abrupt decline. A year later 
there were only two and three-tenths 
squirrels an acre. In 1937 the ani- 
mals had begun to increase once 
more, and the number was up more 
than 1.5 squirrels per acre. During 
the peak of abundance, hunters 
spent an average of 114 hours hunt- 
ing per squirrel bagged; in the most 
extreme period of scarcity, the time 
period for each squirrel killed was 
increased more than six-fold! 

When present-day gray squirrels 
go on mass excursions, numbered in 
movements of hundreds instead of 
millions, it usually can be taken to 


—————, 
mean that a better food supply js 
sorely needed, and by a special 
“squirrel-gram’”’ message the news of 
plenty of nuts in another section js 
diligently and_ effectively passed 
along. Hamilton, in his American 
Mammals, tells about what probably 
was the last great gray squirrel mi. 
grations, occurring in 1933 and again 
in 1935, in Connecticut and New 
York. The squirrels were movi 
west. Thousands drowned while 
crossing the Connecticut River, 
many others were killed by cars 
while crossing highways. A smaller 
migration took place in Wisconsin in 
1946. 

Few people are observant enough 
to detect the fact that the gray 
squirrel’s coat is made up of hairs 
of four different colors— slate at the 
base, followed by brown, then black, 
then tips of white. This blend gives 
the pelage a gray effect. In some 
areas melanistic (black) squirrels are 
common; indeed, the black ones 
(merely a color variation, just as a 
cinnamon-colored cub may be in a 
litter of black bear cubs) sometimes 
outnumber the conventional gray- 
coated individuals! This is not true 
in Pennsylvania, but many blacks are 
found in some parts of the State. 
In some seasons they appear abnor- 
mally plentiful, only to become 
moderately common or scarce 
throughout a following year. 


How about albinos? Olney, Illi- 
nois, calls itself ““The Home of the 
White Squirrels,” and its population 
of white specimens runs beyond 
1,500. They are, technically, gray 
squirrels, apparently stemming from 
an albino pair mated in 1902. From 
these albinos a number of wild al- 
binos have found their way into IIli- 
nois woodlands, and the State law 
forbids their taking at any time if 
they have an all-white coat. Other 
odd color-wandering ranges from 
brown to light buff, cinnamon and 
salt-and-pepper. 
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Karl Maslowski Photo 


ALBINO SQUIRRELS always attract attention and are occasionally bagged by Pennsyl- 
vania hunters. Over 1,500 of these “white gray squirrels” give Olney, Illinois the name 


of “Home of the White Squirrels.” 


The gray squirrel has been called 
“Nature’s Own Johnny Appleseed”’ 
because when he stores nuts here and 
there for future use his not-always- 
infallible memory sometimes fails to 
cooperate in recovery of the nuts—or 
perhaps he has an over-supply, or 
seeks a home elsewhere, or is fatally 
viewed over the mid-ridge of a 
double-barrel. At any rate, he’s re- 
sponsible for a great deal of refores- 
tation—much more, perhaps, than 
anyone suspects. He covers a lot of 
ground. Tens of thousands of nut- 
bearing trees upon which squirrels 
feed today were planted by consider- 
ate relatives of long ago when 
squirrels were looked upon as vil- 
lains, not industrious conserva- 
tionists! 


Mr. Gray Squirrel, still surpris- 
ingly plentiful in many counties of 
the Keystone State (not Fayette, un- 
fortunately, where the author lives), 
has a many-sided personality. One 
moment you may see him “frozen,” 
clinging vertically to a tree trunk, 





head down, body quivering, tail 
spread out like a brush. Then, 
—— he’s gone. At other times 
e may impudently ignore you; or 
he may scold with his “Yak-lak-ku- 
aaa” almost as vociferously as his 
mischievous and unpopular red 
cousin. 

If you’re gunning for him, he may 
play hide-and-seek and aim to be on 
the side of the tree where you “ain't” 
with almost uncanny timing. Or he 
may flatten himself out against the 
gray bark of a beech limb and to 
save your neck you can’t locate his 
delicate outline. If his mood is one 
of pleasure, he has a charming purr 
to announce it; if an alarm warning 
to his brethren is in order he can 
emit a short series of staccato barks 
which clearly tell of disturbing dis- 
coveries. 


It is always a worthwhile utiliza- 
tion of time to watch squirrels in 
the spring and summer. With nuts 
as out-of-season as a cantaloupe in 
Maine in mid-January, they start 


Maslowski & Goodpaster Photo 
FOR A HOME the gray squirrel prefers a 
den high up in a big tree. The leaf nests 
are frequently used only as warm-weather 
campsites or in emergencies. 


whacking away at various available 
tree seeds, mushrooms, dogwood ber- 
ries, etc. They especially like the 
seeds of the elm and the maple. 
They even eat insects, and, alas, an 
occasional fledgling bird. Like its 
ancestors, it will raid grain fields and 
even corn cribs and granaries, not 
to mention garden peas and beans. 
When the buds of the oak and the 
white and sugar maples are swelling, 
the nimble gray may be seen perched 
precariously far in the tree tops, 
clinging to the tip of a fragile 
branch, feeding on buds and flowers 
and catkins, swaying with the breeze 
and looking as thoroughly at home 
as a frog in a swampwater pool. 

For a home, the gray squirrel pre- 
fers a den high up in a big tree. 
The leaf nests, built cleverly 30 to 50 
feet above ground, are frequently 
used only as warm-weather camp 
sites, or in emergencies, or to starve 
out fleas and mites when they be- 
come too annoying in the regular 
den. 

There is a widespread belief that 
red squirrels emasculate the male 






































grays, but there is little evidence that 
this is true. Certainly, however, there 
is some sound reason for feuding be. 
tween the two, for grays and reds are 
rarely found in abundance in the 
same locality. Most squirrels have 
their troubles with warbles of bot. 
flies, coccidia, roundworms, tape. 
worms, flukes, fleas, mange mites, 
and, in the South, chiggers. Tree. 
climbing snakes are forever poking 
around in holes which they hope will 
contain a young squirrel or two; 
hawks prey on grays, and so do owls, 
foxes, bobcats, and weasels. 

Gray squirrels appear to be a little 
irregular in their mating times. In 
the southern half of the eastern 
range, young have been seen in every 
month of the year! The vast ma. 
jority, however, are born in late 
winter or spring, from late February 
through April in the north; about 
a month earlier in the south. A num- 
ber of litters arrive in late August. 
Many of these are believed to be 
presented by females who failed to 
mate in the usual mid-winter sea- 
son because they were still occupied 
with the late-August arrivals. 


The gestation period of the gray 
squirrel is about forty-four days, and 
the brood may number from four to 
six, or as few as two or three. The 
young develop slowly. Their eyes are 
closed for fully five weeks after birth. 
Like a cat, the mother squirrel may 
carry her young great distances when 
danger, real or fancied, threatens. 
The father squirrel, who usually has 
several mates, goes sporting around 
and selfishly thinks of no one but 
himself after the mating season. 

A paragraph of pertinent side- 
lights about gray squirrels doubtless 
would include such things as_ the 
fact that they may live to be 15 
years old; a single squirrel may travel 
thirty miles and still not be neces 
sarily migrating to any particular 
locality; gray squirrels have been 
known to fall 85 feet without visible 
trace of harm; and a grown gray 
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can travel 18 miles an hour and keep 
it up for a considerable distance. As 
many as twenty-five nuts may be 
cached in the ground in a half hour 
by a busy gray; and finally, the 
frisky fellow apparently has rather 
good homing instincts. If you carry 
him fifteen thousand feet from home 
(actual tests made) he will soon find 
his way back to his accustomed nest 
-if he doesn’t spot a place that 
strikes his fancy as being better than 
the old homestead and decide to set 
up housekeeping in a new squirrel 
community. 

Should the entire chronicle of 
squirreldom ever be revealed, man 
will have to face the fact that with 


SQUIRREL HUNTING provides 


axe and gun he has been the am- 
bitious creature’s worst enemy, and 
likewise the worst enemy of all his 
kinfolk across the continent—the fox 
squirrel, and the western’ gray 
squirrel, with his king-size tail, and 
all others fit for pot or spit. Yet 
the gray valiantly hangs on, holding 
his own, sometimes disappearing like 
a wraith, then popping up in sub- 
stantial numbers. If he was a nui- 
sance at one time, all is now for- 
given. He’s a good American; a 
valuable Pennsylvanian. Long may 
his beautiful gray banner wave 
wherever he is trying to keep the 
species flourishing in honorable 
numbers. 


plenty of thrills and challenge. 
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Get Rid of That Gun? 


Dear Editor: 


I wonder if a fecent article in a 
Sunday newspaper magazine, entitled 
“Get Rid of That Gun” has been 
called to your attention? It is a dis- 
cussion of possession of firearms in 
the private residence. The author 
contends that, with firearms handy, 
people will pick them up and go 
around shooting each other. 

One paragraph of this article states 
that in 1953, 13 gun killings occurred 
in Cincinnati. Just to get a better pic- 
ture, and to relate these gun casualty 
statisitcs to other data, I found that 
in the same year 58 Cincinnatians 
died in automobile accidents, 36 died 
in accidents involving public non- 
motor vehicles, and other home acci- 
dents killed 134. Yet some police 
officials have endorsed this article and 
one has even suggested that we have 
a nationally observed day in which 
everyone will give their guns away 
to police departments. Those making 
such a proposal do try to soft pedal 
it by saying that hunters and sports- 
men are naturally exempted. But, in 
my opinion, the whole idea is just 
like asking people who own auto- 
mobiles and do not know how to 
drive them to turn them in to taxi 
cab companies. 


Wouldn't it be much better for 
non-drivers who own cars to learn 
how to drive? And wouldn’t it like- 
wise be a fine thing if all those who 
own guns, whether they hunt or not, 
to learn how to use them and enjoy 
them more fully? 


Sincerely yours, 
E. W. CLEpE, JR. 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


Guns at School 


Dear Editor: 

November in the Keystone State 
means good hunting for thousands 
of eager gunners, young and old. But 
always, up to now, it has meant scores 
of needless firearms mishaps among 
adults and juniors alike—mostly be. 
cause so many who take rifles and 
shotguns into the woods are either 
improperly trained to handle them 
or are thoughtlessly and _ tragically 
careless in their use. It would seem 
that proper education — through 
school-sponsored courses would de. 
velop a philosophy of safe fun han- 
dling which would, in time, reduce 
this toll of human life and injury. 
George W. Harvey, professor in the 
Physical Education Department, 
Pennsylvania State University, says, 
“One of the rapidly growing phases 
of education is outdoor education. 
The purpose of Health and Physical 
Education courses are to fit the stu- 
dent for a healthy and normal life. 
In that few students, after gradua- 
tion, participate in callisthenics, foot- 
ball, basketball and the like, it has 
become a policy of State University 
to offer students activities which will 
be a part of future normal living. 
The Firearms Safety Education Pro- 
gram fits in with the functional type 
education that we are endeavoring to 
give boys and girls in order to pre- 
pare them for life and good citizen- 
ship.” 

Jim Dee, Safety Representative 
Sporting Arms & Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
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A Sportsman’s Guide To .. . 


WW tices County 


Fifty-fifth In A Series 








Note: This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center. staples. 








Land Area 

Warren County contains 587,264 
acres of which 447,667 acres (76.2%) 
are forested. Publicly-owned land 
totals 151,191 acres, including 32,427 
acres of State Game Lands. The 
Allegheny National Forest, adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Forest Service, 
covers over 118,000 acres in this 
county with the Forest Headquarters 
located at Warren, Elmer M. Bacon, 
Supervisor. 


Topography 

This county, which borders on the 
State of New York, is outside the so- 
called mountainous section but is still 
hilly and very much broken, espe- 
cially along the streams. The Alle- 
gheny River enters Pennsylvania at 
the northeastern corner of the county 
and cuts through its center, flowing 
in a southwesterly direction. Impor- 
tant tributary streams afford water 

wer that helped to make lumber- 
ing the leading industry for many 
years. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the Erie lines. The 
Roosevelt Highway (U. S. 6), U. S. 
Route 62 and other important high- 
ways traverse the county, which has 
a total of 412 miles of improved State 


highways. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector George H. 
Burdick, Box 266, Tidioute (Phone: 
IVanhoe 4-3311) is assigned to the 
following townships: Columbus, 
Spring Creek, Eldred, Southwest, 
Freehold, Pittsfield, Deerfield, and 
Triumph. 

District Game Protector William 
R. Overturf, 126 Highland Ave., 
Youngsville (Phone: 6-2901) is as- 
signed to the following townships: 
Sugar Grove, Farmington, Pine 
Grove, Elk, Broken Straw, Cone- 
wango, Glade. 

District Game Protector David R. 
Titus, 213 Connecticut Ave., Warren 
(Phone: 1879) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Corydon, Kinzua, 
Mead, Pleasant, Watson, Limestone, 
Cherry Grove and Shefheld. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Robert M. Betts, Box 
691, Warren is assigned to this county 
by the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion. 
District Forester 
District Forester O. L. Muhlhollen, 
Box 471, Clarion includes Warren 
County in the District assigned him 
by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters. 


Agriculture 
Warren County has 1,893 farms 
with 66,062 acres under cultivation. 
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Industry 


Natural gas and petroleum are 
found in abundance. The county has 
no limestone and only one small coal 
mine. Sandstone is abundant for 
building purposes and sand and 
gravel are dug for roads and con- 
crete. The chief industrial products 
are oils and greases, furniture, gaso- 
line, railroad supplies, forgings, 
boilers, tanks, stacks and drums, and 
glass bottles and jars. 


History 
From 1801 to 1870 Warren county 
was the dramatic scene for the cut- 


ting of great virgin forests—logs from 
which were floated down the Alle- 
gheny to Pittsburgh and even further 
south down the Ohio and Mississippi. 
After the famous Drake oil well was 
opened in 1859 in nearby Venango 
county, Warren county also knew the 
excitement of the oil boom. 
Bordering on the Allegheny river 
in the northeast corner is the Corn- 
planter Indian Grant. Cornplanter, 
who died there in 1836 at about 96 
years of age, was the famous Indian 
chief who had allied himself with 
the French and may have been a boy 
spectator at Braddock’s defeat. Dur- 
ing the Revolution he fought with 
the Tories and was one of the leaders 
of the Senecas at the so-called Wyom- 
ing massacre. In 1790 Cornplanter 
visited President Washington and 
Governor Mifflin in Philadelphia and 
was granted three tracts of land, of 


which only the one in Warren 
County, consisting of 640 acres, re- 
mains. Many of the Indians moved 


to other reservations but several 
Cornplanter descendants still live on 
the Grant which is tax exempt and 
is held in perpetuity. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 


TROUT: Ben Jeorge Creek, Tidi- 





oute, Rt. 127, 5 mi.; Blue Eye Creek, 
Garland, Rt. 127, 6 mi.; Brokenstraw 
Creek, Spring Creek, Rt. 177, 5 mi; 
Little Brokenstraw Creek, Pittsfield, 
Rt. 6, 6 mi.; 
West Branch, Grand Valley, Rt. 27, 
9 mi.; Chapman Dam, Clarendon, Rt, 
6, 78 acres; Coffee Creek, Columbus, 
Rt. 957, 4 mi.; West Hickory Creek, 
West Hickory, Rt. 127, 2 mi.; Lamb 
Run, Tidioute, Rt. 127, 4 mi.; Me 
Guire Run, Tidioute, Rt. 127, 5 mi; 
Perry McGee Run, Tidioute, 1 m; 
Phelps Creek, Columbus, Rt. 957, § 
mi.; Pine Creek, Enterprise, Rt. 27, 
7 mi.; Rock Hollow Run, Tidioute, 
4 mi.; Spring Creek, Spring Creek, 
Rt. 77, 6 mi.; E. Branch of Spring 
Creek, Spring Creek, Rt. 77, 5 mi, 
N. W. Br. of Spring Creek, West 
Spring Creek, Rt. 77, 2 mi.; Tidioute 
Creek, Tidioute, 4 mi.; Wilson Run, 
Tidioute, 4 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Allegheny River, 
Warren, Rt. 6, 30 mui.; Chapman 
Dam, Clarendon, Rt. 6, 78 acres, 
Conewango Creek, Warren, Rt. 6, 
15 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Warren County is especially noted 
for deer hunting, usually ranking 
among the top ten in the state in 
annual kill. Some farm game hunt- 
ing is found in the valleys but the 
county is primarily suited to forest 
game species such as grouse, wild 
turkeys, squirrels, bears, and snow- 
shoe rabbits. Two Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects are located as follows: 
Number 196, covering 10,251- acres 
near Corry; and Number 203, cover- 
ing 6,752 acres near Lander. Other 
public hunting areas include the 
large portion of the Allegheny Forest 
lying within this county and State 
Game Lands as follow: Number 29, 
covering 9,831 acres near Dunham 
Mills; Number 86, covering 13,947 
acres near Pittsfield; Number 148, 
totaling 7,622 acres near Garland; 
and Number 197, covering 1,028 
acres near Pine Valley. 
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Drool Song 


By John H. Day 


OR at least one hundred and fifty 

years the water has rippled over 
the sill on which once firmly set the 
gate to the old milldam. Of the mill, 
save this water-logged beam, not one 
sliver of wood remains, and even the 
tradition of the miller and his work 
is gone. The countryman and a few 
old-timers merely know that here 
stood one of the grist mills of the 
early pioneers, a mill to which the 
neighbors brought their corn in sacks, 
probably on their shoulders. After 
the wheel had turned and the grist 
was ground, they toted off the meal, 
leaving the canny miller his just due 
in payment. 

The smoothing hand of time wipes 
out man and all his works. Motorists 
speeding along the adjacent roadway 
never dream that here once stood a 
rude but busy enterprise, center of 
the social life and focal point for the 
scanty news and gossip of the country- 
side of those early days. Exploring 
the stream with neb-nose curiosity, 
the countryman stumbles over the 
sill, and notes the mounded outline 
of the old millrace, now the pasture 
abode of contented Holsteins. 

But still the water ripples over the 
old, brown oak sill, and he who 
listens may hear the brook telling a 
story all day long in purling under- 
tones. The most friendly voice in 
Nature is the song of the brook. 
Neither the wind in the pines nor 
the voice of the sea can compare with 
this for true sociability. 


ST 
Ss 


The language of the brook is a 
simple one, but the words tumble 
so swiftly over one another that the 
countryman can’t quite catch them. 
After all, the brook is shallow and it 
is probable that it prattles merely the 
gossip of today and yesterday and the 
days gone by. The brook tells more 
of nature than it does of man, per- 
haps because it has known man for 
so short a time. A hundred forms of 
life live in it and on it, while through 
the air above float a thousand more. 

The brook knows how to write, 
too. On every placid pool at the foot 
of some race of ripples it mixes tele- 
graphic dots and dashes with steno- 
graphic curves, all written in white 
foam on the smooth black mirror of 
the surface. Through the quiver of 
sun and shade it sends out heliograph 
flashes which only the knowing may 
translate. Just when the countryman 
is working out the secret message, 
along comes the current to rearrange 
the whole puzzle. 

The brook has many voices. It 
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seems as if inhabited by a number 
of spirits throughout its length, some 


whispering, some laughing, others 
singing. Not only are the voices 
pitched in various keys, but the 


quality of tone differs greatly. The 
countryman plays the age-old game 
of “tuning the brook,” by damming 
its waters where they rush through 
some narrow crevice in the rocks, and 
drawing from the _ remonstrating 
stream a new musical note. 

It is easy to see how the primitive 
mind came to deify the streams, for 
the brooks have motion, voice and 
expression, ripple and laugh in the 
sunshine, and are responsive to the 
wind and the sky. They are still 
divinities to the fisherman who seeks 
an ever closer affiliation with their 
mystical fastnesses. Here in close com- 
munion with the murmuring waters, 
the whispering trees and the silver 
gleam of trout, he falls under the 
spell of brook magic and loses affinity 
with the world. 

There’s nothing lazy about a 
brook. In miniature it illustrates the 
forces which have shaped much of 
the earth’s surface. Day by day, and 
century by century it carries its bur- 
den of silt and earth waste, which it 
lays down in the quiet places. It does 
its work as slowly and as quietly as 
the drifting of the years. 

No one today knows who laid the 
sill of the milldam so firm and levei 
that the wear of a century and half 
of swift water has not obliterated it. 
No one knows whether it ground 
corn or sawed boards for the pioneer 
who built it. Probably the millstones 
are around somewhere close by, but 
the life and laughter and courage 
that the old mill knew are there no 
more. Only the brook knows of these 
things, and it talks and talks, but no 
one fully understands. 

Fishermen and “practical” folk 
doubtless feel a wondering disdain 
for countrymen who find pure joy in 
just moseying along with a meander- 
ing stream. Why should a man waste 
time on a brook without rod and 


co 
line? Yet countrymen have fished wel] 
in the talking brooks, and _brough 
home good catches, though never 
casting a fly or killing a fish. 

The day had been murky and 
heavy with haze, closing in at the 
evening hour with an_ intermittent 
drizzle from low hanging clouds 
which seemed to rest on the hilltop 
across the valley. Full darkness came 
early, and we were glad for the lights 
and warmth of home. One of the 
main airways passes right over our 
house and we remarked at the low 
flying transports feeling their way in 
by instrument through the soupy 
weather. 

There is another skyway, mapped 
out many years ago, heading 
southerly above our valley. The pilots 
who fly this route depend not on in- 
struments, but on a_ sure instinct 
which holds them true on course no 
matter what the weather. The radio 
was blasting away one recent evening, 
and a big four-motor plane was roar- 
ing in overhead when we heard an- 
other hullabaloo which brought me 
racing to the door. 
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It was old familiar music, the ex- 
citing, spine-tingling gossip of a great 
flight of Canada geese freighting 
through the darkness to some favorite 
seaside resort, probably somewhere 
near the Chesapeake. The powerful 
birds were very low as they crossed 
our valley and there was much con- 
yersation between pilot and navi- 
gator, and between pilot and the two 
wingmen. 

I could imagine that great V- 
shaped formation up there in the 
on driving through rain and 
cloudbank, wind and midnight calm. 
As with every outdoorsman who hears 
these birds go by, my spirit tugged 
mightily at the leash, eager to be out 
there on the flyways, breasting the 
skies enroute to high adventure. We 
strained to hear the last faint honk- 
ing as the flight drove on out of ear- 
shot. 

Before the fall rains come to turn 
the mulch blanket into a sodden mass 
underfoot, the November timber- 
lands are noisy places. The tiny 
chipmunk foraging about home base 
sounds at least as big as a small horse 
plunging through those brittle leaves. 
I would not have seen the two deer 
racing up through the abandoned 
orchard had it not been for the noise 
of their hasty departure through 
those betraying leaves. 

There is a fellowship in the sunlit 
November woods that is lacking at 
other seasons. Now all housekeeping 
chores are over, food supplies are 
plentiful, and life becomes a sort of 
nomadic jubilee until the Snow King 
calls a halt to the celebration. And 
incidentally the countryman can en- 
joy an hour of leisure stretched on 
some hidden sun-warmed bank with- 
out being pestered by a million flies 
and gnats and mosquitoes. 

I sprawled at ease against the flar- 
ing buttress of a huge beech and 
lazily watched the November pro- 
ceedings. After a few moments of 
stillness the racket became almost 
unbelievable. There were mysterious 
lungings and racings about on all 





sides, all clearly advertised by those 
revealing leaves. 

While a whole colony of chip- 
munks scurried about, and a big gray 
squirrel explored the bank opposite 
me, a noisy contingent of chickadees 
and titmice, with some nuthatches 
trailing behind, ‘worked’ all the 
trees around. One bright-eyed tit- 
mouse became so _ interested he 
dropped down to a branch not four 
feet from my face and sized me up 
thoroughly. 

After some loud complaining from 
a nearby ravine, a pair of pileated 
woodpeckers eased along through the 
trees. One of these big fellows worked 
over a mouldering log in full view, 
and for at least ten minutes I had 
him full in the glasses, his grotesque 
red cap bobbing energetically as he 
chiseled away for an afternoon snack 
of beetle grubs. 

Among the gifts I received on the 
occasion of a recent birthday was a 
crow call—one of those betraying 
hard rubber contraptions used by 
crow shooters to lure the ebon fellows 
within scatter-gun reach. I imme- 
diately stepped outside and tried it 
on Laddie, the collie who allows us 
to share our valley home with him. 
Holding the call in half-clenched 
hand, as per instructions, I groaned 
into it what was supposed to be 
authentic crow lingo. What come out 
was a raucous scream, like a neurotic 
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banshee’s wail. Laddie gave me a 
startled look, then crept abjectly into 
his house. 

This was far from an auspicious 
introduction to the art of crow call- 
ing, but I tucked away the gadget 
in my hiking vest, for future refer- 
ence afield. A week or so later I 
toiled laboriously up and across the 
wooded slope behind the country 
cabin of my friend, the ginseng 
hunter. He was occupied elsewhere, 
so I was all alone in that remote 
woodland, with no witnesses to my 
clumsiness if the crows ignored my 
amateur pleading. 

There had been nary sight nor 
sound of crow all day. Turkey vul- 
tures soared out from behind the hills 
and “worked” the broad valleys far 
below. A lone hawk, one of the big 
buteos, swam lazily through the sun- 
lit sky. But Mr. Corvus was nowhere 
to be seen nor heard. Here was the 
perfect time and place to try my skill. 

The instructions say that when you 
blow the call you should make a sort 
of groaning sound deep in your 
throat. This is supposed to set up a 
sympathetic vibration of your voice 
with the reed to get the natural 
“caw” of the crow. I found a sun- 
warmed spot close against the bole 


of a huge beech, well hidden by q 
tangle of briars, and cut loose with 
some plain and fancy crow talk. 

There was a light breeze rattling 
through the nearby denuded trees, 
Now and then an acorn drop 
with surprising racket. I listened for 
a while, then made the welkin ring 
once more with a din I fondly 
imagined was crow jargon. I listened 
again, and sure enough a lone crow 
spoke somewhere out there across the 
valley. 

With renewed ardor I wheedled 
that call for all I was worth, mean- 
while watching the sky to observe re. 
sults. Finally he showed up, high 
overhead, and plainly puzzled by the 
accent coming out of the trees below, 
Perhaps I make a better Brooklyn 
crow than one of the local gentry. 

He circled, well above gunshot 
range, and practically stood still 
against the breeze as he searched the 
trees for some sign of the queer bird 
mimicking his black freebooter pals 
down there by the huge beech. I felt 
at least half-way successful. Even 
though he didn’t fly down and light 
on my shoulder, I had pulled him 
clear across the valley. A little more 
practice and I'll be singing second 
tenor with the Ebony Four. 
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Coon Earns His Keep 


LAWRENCE COUNTY — I was 
asked sometime ago to live trap a 
raccoon in New Castle that was going 
thru the usual “coon” routine of up- 
setting garbage pails, etc. This par- 
ticular ringtail regularly upset the 
steel barrel or drum used as a yard 
incinerator by a Pearson Furst. Now, 
Mr. Furst likes animals but enough 
is enough of anything. Sometime 
elapsed before I got a “coon” trap 
free to use there and when I did so, 
Mr. Furst refused to have the animal 
removed, saying, “that big old coon 
is welcomed to stay as long as he 
likes.” Someone in the Furst house- 
hold took some refuse to the inciner- 
ator to be burned but did not light 
the fire due to neighbor having a 
wash hanging on the clothesline. Sev- 
eral days later, Mr. Furst also went 
to the incinerator for the same _ pur- 
pose but to his dismay found the 
refuse put there earlier scattered over 
the ground and wet from rain. Later 
that day when the papers, etc., were 
partially dried out, Furst set to work 
to burn everything using a pitch fork. 
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One brown envelope when forked on 
the fire looked unopened and on in- 
vestigation revealed a misplaced 
batch of valuable receipts and $87.00 
in cash, So since Mr. “Coon” delayed 
the burning of the valuables which 
ended the disappearance, Mr. Furst 
said, “That coon doesn’t owe me a 


cent.” —District Game Protector Cal- 
vin A. Hooper, New Castle. 


Deer Up the Drain 


TIOGA COUNTY-—Louis Tickner, 
R. D. #2, Mansfield, was awakened 
one night by the barking of his collie 
dog. Unable to silence the dog, he 
dressed and taking a flashlight, in- 
vestigated the trouble. He found the 
dog barking into a drainpipe at the 
nearby highway and expected that 
he had holed a coon or other small 
animal. He was surprised to see a 
doe deer about ten feet inside the 
pipe which was about 30 feet long 
and 2 feet in diameter. After some 
time he was able to drive her the rest 
of the way through the pipe where 
she soon fled to the nearby woods.— 
District Game Protector James A. 
Osman, Mansfield. 


Chemical Treatment from Topside 


ELK COUNTY-—In August, I had 
the pleasure and enlightening experi- 
ence of flying over my Game Lands 
in a small plane. The chemically 
treated areas are very evident and 
one wonders how it is possible to lay 
out such even, concise and straight 
strips. These appear as strips of brown 
tape on a background of green. In 
nearly all cases they are just half as 
wide as the green strips.—District 
Game Protector Vern A. Van Order, 
Wilcox. 
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Served Her Right 
MERCER COUNTY-—During the 


month of August I trapped for 
ground predators upon request of 
farmers and landowners. A great deal 
of the fox trapping was done in pas- 
ture fields, and as expected, the cows 
sprung many of my traps by stepping 
on them. But one young heifer must 
have liked the odor of my fox trap 
on her nose. The farmer and owner 
relieved the heifer of her burden 
when she came to the barn that 
night. The heifer was not injured, 
but she did learn that fox traps 
should be on foxes and even cows 
will get into trouble if they get their 
nose in other peoples business.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Arthur T. 
Biondi, Mercer. 


Snakes Beware 

BERKS COUNTY-—I have en- 
countered many hikers on that part 
of the Appalachian Trail which 
crosses State Game Lands No. 110. 
Only a small percentage of these 
people follow the Scout slogan of 
“Be Prepared,” at least as far as 
snakes are concerned. Only one 
group I talked to carried a snake bite 
kit and most of the people wore low 
shoes. The fact that this area has 
rattlesnakes and copperheads does 
not seem to bother the hikers.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Samuel C. Mc- 
Farland, Centerport. 


Brush Parakeet 

CENTRE COUNTY — Recently 
while on patrol, Deputy Simcox and 
I checked some food plots on a re. 
mote section of State Game Lands 
No. 60. Coming out between two of 
the fields we saw a bird perched on a 
bush on the edge of the field. It 
didn’t appear to be any kind of wild 
bird that we were familiar with 59 
we approached it to make better 
identification. It was a blue and grey 
parakeet with a band around its 
right leg. I knew the food plots had 
a lot of drawing power for turkey 
and deer, but was surprised to see a 
parakeet there, at least ten miles 
from the closest habitation. Deputy 
Simcox and I tried to catch the para- 
keet, but in the process we came in 
close contact with a four foot rattle. 
snake, too close for comfort. So as 
far as I know the parakeet is still 
making the food plot on Game Lands 
No. 60, his home.—District Game 
Protector Robert H. Sphar, Philips. 
burg. 


Too Close 

LUZERNE COUNTY-—The other 
day while patrolling I found that the 
picture of ground hog hunting has 
changed. That is, for some hunters 
the shooting has changed. I checked 
a hunter who had killed a woodchuck 
at 200 yards, which I stepped off after 
a discussion of the distance. Not far 
away was a woodchuck at about 65 
yards that I asked the hunter to try 
and you guessed the answer received, 
“Too close.’’—District Game Protec- 
tor John C. Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 
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Murder on the Highway 


STATE COLLEGE—Last summer 
while returning from an afternoon of 
instruction at the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp near Petersburg, I wit- 
nessed a most disturbing exhibition 
of wildlife murder by a _ heartless 
motorist. As I approached the main 
highway, I noticed a ruffed grouse 
standing in the center of the road. 
With the field glasses I determined 
that it was a mother grouse trying to 
get her tiny chicks across the heavily 
travelled thorofare. During the few 
minutes I sat there, several motorists 
slowed down and were very careful 
to by-pass her. Each time the hen 
would go to the opposite side and 
the chicks would scurry back to the 
cover in the ditch. After each car had 
passed, she would resume her coax- 
ing from the middle of the highway. 
Then along came “Heartless Har- 
riet.” She slowed momentarily, then 
stepped on the gas again and deliber- 
ately ran directly over the hen. As 
the car passed me, both women were 
laughing gleefully. Surely they must 
have realized that they had not only 
killed the mother bird but her entire 
brood as well, because it would be 
impossible for them to survive with- 
out her. You can imagine what a jolt 
this incident gave me after teaching 
conservation to boys all afternoon. 
Evidently we need _ conservation 
classes for adults, too.—Stephen A. 


Liscinsky, Wildlife Research Divi- 
sion, State College. 
Too Many For Mink 
INDIANA COUNTY — Milo 


Weaver, of South Mahoning Town- 
ship, related to me that 284 of his 
four-week-old chickens had _ been 
killed by a mink during the last week 
of June. A trap was set and the next 
day the mink returned. It was his 
last visit.—District Game Protector 
A. J. Zaycosky, Indiana. 
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Mistaken Identity 


SCHUYLKIBL COUNTY — An 
animal which he shot thinking it was 
a woodchuck is another incident by 


a hunter who wishes to remain 
anonymous, brought in to Deputy 
Game Protector Mason Spancake. 
This animal being approximately 
twice as big as the woodchuck and 
having a round and almost hairless 
tail and web hind feet was later 
identified as being a coypu. This 
animal was shot while it sat out in 
a clover field eating clover just like 
the woodchucks, and at a distance 
which would tend to dwarf its size.— 
District Game Protector Ralph L. 
Shank, Pine Grove. 


Porky Does It Again 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—Last 
month I was told of a pig belonging 
to Mrs. Evelyn Rice of Brushville 
getting its snout filled with porcu- 
pine quills. It was recently brought 
to my attention that a horse belong- 
ing to Andy Burns of Churchill Lake 
came in one morning with several 
quills in its muzzle. No one has ven- 
tured a guess as to what business a 
porcupine had in a pig pen or an 
open pasture, but it is certain he 
wasn’t on a good will tour.—District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, Sus- 
quehanna. 
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Masked Bandit’s Hideaway 

ADAMS COUNTY—A Game Pro- 
tector receives many complaints, but 
recently I received one that I think 
is a little unusual. The letter read in 
part as follows: “Please call at your 
earliest convenience and bring traps 
to get the raccoons who have taken 
possession of my house. They have 
cut the plaster lathe in two bedroonis 
and have ruined both ceilings. 
Hunters don’t come on this side of 
the road because they fear losing 
their dogs. So the animals have taken 
my house as a hideout. I will furnish 
any kind of bait.’’ Upon investigat- 
ing this complaint I found the dam- 
age was not so bad as described. To 
date I have caught nothing but house 
cats.—District Game Protector John 
R. Spahr, Pine Grove Furnace. — 


Snug Skunk Snarls Cleanup 


MONROE COUNTY-—During the 
recent flood in East Stroudsburg, I 
was called upon to remove a skunk 
from the second story bedroom in 
one of the flooded homes. The water 
had just gone down enough for the 
people to get back in their home to 
get clothes when they discovered the 
skunk in the middle of the bed. I 
had to remove the animal before 
the clothes could be dried out. The 
water had come over the second floor 





but not up on the bed which was the 
only dry bed in the house.—District 
Game Protector John H. Doebling, 
East Stroudsburg. 


Hawk Halted on Turnpike 

LANCASTER COUNTY — Op 
August 29, 1955 I observed a bird 
that had been run down on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, where it 
crosses State Game Lands No. 52, in 
Lancaster County. I examined the 
bird in question and found that it 
was an adult broad-winged hawk. 
This was the first hawk that I ever 
found that was run down on a high. 
way. Evidently the bird could not 
compete with cars travelling approxi- 
mately 70 miles per hour. About one 
fourth mile west of the dead bird | 
observed another broad-winged hawk 
perched on a dead snag. Apparently 
the hawk migration has started inas- 
much as these were the first of this 
species that I have seen in recent 
months. 

While working my Brittany Span- 
iels on Game Lands No. 220, I ob- 
served my male dog on point. How- 
ever, the dog failed to remain staunch 
and I thought that something strange 
was taking place. Upon approaching 
the dog I observed three pheasant 
chicks about four or five days old run- 
ning around in the grass about three 
feet in front of the dog. The dog held 
point until I was able to attach a 
leader to his collar and take him 


away from the chicks.—Land Utiliza- 
Albert R. 


tion Assistant Bachman, 


Reading. 
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On October 10 the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission announced “re- 
organization at the top,” effective as 
of that date. For many months the 
Commission has studied functional 
changes with a view to improving the 
organization's eficiency. The Com- 
mission proposed the changes and 
the Governor’s Executive Board ap- 
proved the _ reorganization. No 
changes were made in the Commis- 
sion’s field divisions. 


Under the reorganization, M. J. 
Golden, formerly Supervisor of the 
Commission’s Farm-Game Coopera- 
tive Section, will serve as Deputy 
Executive Director to Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett, who continues in the capac- 
ity of Executive Director. Golden 
will complete 25 years service with 
the Commission next January. He 
started as a Deputy Game Protector 
in his home county, Lackawanna and 
in 1935 was appointed District Game 
Protector for the same county. In 
1940 he was promoted to the position 
of Supervisor of the Commission’s 
Southeast Field Division with head- 
quarters at Reading. He held that 
position until he was placed in 
charge of the Farm-Game Program 
six and a half years ago. The new 
deputy is 54 and has five children, 
including two sons presently serving 
in the armed forces. Mr. Golden is 
an expert pistol and revolver marks- 
man and has held the pistol cham- 
pionships of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware. In addition he 
won the Canadian Open National 
Pistol Championship in 1952. 

The Commission’s new organiza- 
tional chart (see next page) shows 
that the Bureau of Administration 
and the Bureau of Wildlife Conser- 
vation have been abolished. All Field 
Operations, including Field Divi- 








sions, Game Farms, the Commission’s 
waterfowl program, and the wildlife 
plant nursery at Howard now come 
under the immediate supervision of 
the Executive Director and his Dep- 
uty. The staff divisions in Harris- 
burg—namely, Administration, Re- 
search, Land Management, Law En- 
forcement, Minerals, and Propaga- 
tion—now report directly to Deputy 
Executive Director Golden. 

Jay C. Gilford, formerly Director 
of the Wildlife Conservation Bureau, 
was named Chief of the Division of 
Minerals. Rollin Heffelfinger, former 
Director of the Administration Bu- 
reau, now heads the Division of Ad- 
ministration. Functions of this new 
Division will include personnel man- 
agement, conservation education, 
public information, publications, and 
purchase of supplies and materials. 

In announcing the new adminis- 
trative organization, the Game Com- 
mission emphasized that its entire 
purpose was to make the operation 
of its program more efficient to bet- 
ter serve the sportsmen and citizens 
of Pennsylvania. The revised organi- 
zational chart closely resembles 
“streamlined” functional plans now 
used in modern government and in- 
dustry. 

M. J. Golden 
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Supervisor M. E. Sherman 
To Retire November 1 
The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 

sion is losing the services of one of its 

finest, most respected field officers. 

Maurice E. Sherman, Supervisor of 

the Commission’s Northcentral Field 

Division with headquarters at Lock 

Haven, will retire November | after 

more than 36 years of loyal, devoted 

service to the Commission and to the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 

Supervisor Sherman’s service to his 
state and country spans more than 
four decades. Born October 21, 1891 
in McConnellsburg, Fulton County, 
he was a member of a U. S. Army 
Cavalry unit early in this century 
with tours of duty on the Mexican 
Border and in the Philippines. He 
later served four years in the Penn- 
sylvania State Police (then mounted 
on horses and called the Pennsyl- 
vania State Constabulary Force), 
leaving with the grade of sergeant. 
During World War I he served over- 
seas in the U. S. Army, seeing action 
in France and Germany, and was 
separated from the service with the 
grade of lieutenant. 

Upon his return from military 
duty Sherman joined the Game Com- 
A mission on October 25, 1919 as a 

game protector in Fulton County. On 








Leroy Gleason 
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Maurice E. Sherman 


August I, 1922 he was promoted to 
his present position and has served 
as a Field Division Supervisor ever 
since. Maurice Sherman holds many 
“mythical” titles with the Game Com- 
mission. He has the longest service 
of any of the six Field Division Sup- 
ervisors and has served longer than 
any other member of the enrolled 
field force. He is married, has two 
sons and several grandchildren. He 
plans to return to his native home in 
Fulton County upon his retirement. 

This magazine joins all members 
and officers of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, as well as countless 
numbers of sportsmen, in wishing 
Maurice E. Sherman a_ well-earned 
retirement and a much deserved rest 
after a long and honorable career of 
public service. 

As successor to Sherman, the Com- 
mission has named Leroy Gleason 
who, for the past five years, has been 
one of Sherman’s assistants. The new 
supervisor is thoroughly familiar with 
field operations and administrative 
duties. He was first appointed as an 
Assistant Game Protector in Lycom- 
ing County on June 1, 1934. Four 
years later he was promoted to Game 
Protector in the same county and on 
February 1, 1947 to Wildlife Protec- 
tion Assistant in Field Division head- 
quarters. Mr. Gleason is a “native 
son,” born February 6, 1898 at 
Medix Run. He is married and has a 
son and daughter. 








PGC Photo by Johns 
BEST WISHES to R. J. Costley, supervisor of the Allegheny National Forest, were ex- 
pressed by Pennsylvania conservation officials at meeting of Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
in Harrisburg last September. Costley was recently promoted to assistant regional forester 
in charge of information and education for the U. S. Forest Service Northcentral Region 
at Milwaukee. Left to right: Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Game Commission Executive Director; 
M. K. Goddard, Secretary of Pa. Dept. of Forests & Waters; Wallace Dean, member of 
the Fish Commission; Costley; and Ray Armstrong, president of the Pa. Federation of 
Sportsmen's Clubs 


Hunting License and Digest Carry Valuable Information 


Inquiries from persons who hunt or trap in Pennsylvania suggest that 
many fail to read the information given on the hunting license or in the 
digest accompanying it. 

It seems that, in many cases, immediately after purchase the license is in- 
serted in the holder on the hunting coat and forgotten. Actually, much 
worthwhile information is printed on the three-section license, whereon the 
small game, large game and fur seasons are given, along with general instruc 
tions that will answer many questions. 

The Game Commission recommends, also, that every license buyer read 
the Digest of Hunting and Trapping Regulations he receives at the time the 
license is purchased. The Digest is a pamphlet that tells many things anyone 
who hunts or traps in the Commonwealth should know or review before go- 
ing afield. It answers, too, the commonly-asked legal questions about guns, 
ammunition and many others, and explains regulations it is not possible to 
include on the license. 


On the back of the license tag is a statement that should be known and 
observed by all who hunt or trap in this State. It reads: “Your hunters 
license does not authorize you under any circumstance to trespass on private 
property, whether posted or not, without the permission of those in control 
thereof.”’ 
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San Juan Rabbits Banned 


Act No. 132, making it unlawful 
to import or release San Juan rabbits 
in Pennsylvania prior to August 31, 
1957, was passed in the current legis- 
lative session. It was signed into law 
by Governor Leader August 31, 1955. 
Penalties for violation are provided. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
charged with the enforcement of the 
Act, which reads in part: “It shall be 
unlawful to import or release any 
such rabbit after August 31, 1957, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after conferring with the Pennsyl- 
yania Game Commission, shall decide 
the San Juan rabbit is not destruc- 
tive to farms or farm products or 
other property and therefore is not 
a nuisance. In such case the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall make public his 
findings and the provisions of this 
act shall no longer be effective. 


NEW PRESIDENT of Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Association, Dr. Alvin R. Grove, of 
State College, is congratulated by Lew Klewer, Toledo, Ohio, national president of Outdoor 








ANY OLD LICENSE TAGS? 

The Administration Division 
of the Game Commission occa- 
sionally receives requests from 
sportsmen, Commission person- 
nel and others interested in col- 
lecting old hunting license tags. 
Such tags are usually made up 
into complete collections of 
Pennsylvania hunting licenses 
and are often used in sports- 
men’s shows or for other educa— 
tional displays. 

If you have any old license 
tags which you would like to 
donate for such purposes, the 
Division would welcome receiv- 
ing them. There is an immedi- 
ate need for tags for the license 
years 1913-1930; 1944; 1946 and 
1950. Please address tags to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Administration Division, 


Harrisburg. 





Writers Association of America, right, and retiring POWA president Jack Richards, of 






Pottsville. Pennsylvania association will host national convention next June in State College. 
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Commissioner Leffler Named to 
Nat'l Conservation Committee 


Ross L. Leffler, long-time member 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and Chairman of the National 
Scout Conservation Committee, Boy 
Scouts of America, recently accepted 
appointment to the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Conservation. 
This Committee, first formed in De- 
cember, 1947, serves as a continuing 
focal point for the exchange of views 
between the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior and organizations 
and individuals interested in conser- 
vation. The committee also provides 
a vehicle through which the ideas of 
conservationists can be conveyed to 
the Secretary of the Interior at one 
time, rather than separately through 
every organization interested in that 
field. Committee members, however, 
do not represent the organizations to 
which they belong but merely serve 
in the capacity of individuals and 
advisors. Mr. Leffler accepted an ap- 
pointment from Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay on July 29 for 
a three-year term ending June 30, 
1958. 


i, 


Wildlife and Game Fund Benef 
From Timber Sales 


The sale of wood products from 
State Game Lands in the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1955, brought $68. 
868.26 into the Game Fund. Income 
from the same source in the year 
previous totaled $51,827.73. 

In the last fiscal year timber cut. 
tings on these lands, under contracts 
and permits issued by the Game Com- 
mission as part of its management 
plan, were in round figures as fol- 
lows: 2,324,000 board feet of saw 
timber; 598 tons of mine timber, 
6,880 cords of paper and chemical 
wood; 80,000 posts and mine props; 
and 13 cords of firewood. 

In an area where cutting is to be 
done the timber is first cruised, then 
competitive bids are received. When 
wood products are removed from 
State Game Lands the _ operation 
comes under the supervision of the 
District Game Protector. The re. 
moval of large trees in_ heavily 
wooded sections allows sunlight to 
reach the forest floor. This causes an 
increase in sprouting and the repro- 
duction of low food and cover pro- 
ducing shrubs and vines, which are 
beneficial to wildlife. 





Forests and Waters Opens Additional Acres to Hunters 


M. K. Goddard, Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, 
today announced the opening of 45,191 acres of undeveloped land in nine 


state parks for the 1955 hunting season. 


over last year’s acreage. 

The locations of these State 
Blue Knob in Bedford County; 
Counties; French Creek: in 
Carbon County; 


Parks are: 
Cook Forest in Clarion, Jefferson and Forest 
Berks and Chester 

Laurel Hill in Somerset County; 


This is an increase of 7,176 acres 
Big Pocono in Monroe County; 


Counties; Hickory Run in 
Raccoon in Beaver County; 


Ricketts Glen in Sullivan and Luzerne Counties; and Tobyhanna in Monroe 


County. 


The different areas will be posted with signs to clearly indicate where 
hunting is permissible, and individual State Park maps showing permissible 
hunting areas may be secured at park offices or by writing to the Department 
of Forests and Waters, Division of Recreation, Harrisburg. 


Secretary Goddard cautioned the hunters 
arms and archery equipment since these are public park areas.” 





“to use extreme care with fire- 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCIENCE TEACHERS 


met 
summer in two-day conference centered on conservation education. Headed by 





at Indiana State Teachers College last 


Herbert 


H. Reichard, Allentown, the Association is preparing a comprehensive manual on teaching 


conservation. Professor John F. 


Seek Answers To Game 
Food Problem 


In some northcentral Pennsylvania 
areas repeated burning and_ over- 
browsing by deer have destroyed al- 
most all the food and protective cover 
so necessary for the prosperity of 
wildlife. These barren areas now sup- 
port only a few game birds and 
animals where large numbers once 
provided recreation and the delicious 
rewards of the hunt. 

The State’s wildlife people are ex- 
perimenting with food-bearing plants 
to replace these necessities. Scrub oak 
acorns, for example, have been 
planted in Elk and McKean Counties 
by research men Stanley Forbes and 
C. R. Studholme. In sections where 
the oak plantings have been made 
small portions have been fenced to 
measure the effect of deer damage on 
the growing trees. 

Acorns collected by Game Commis- 
sion research men are now producing 
seedlings in the agency's Howard 
Nursery. Thousands of these will be 
planted in the food-poor areas next 


spring. 


Lewis of the College heads committee at work on text. 


Does Hunter Safety Training 
Pay Off? 
The California Department of Fish 
and Game thinks so and has pub- 
lished the figures to prove it, the 


Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. 
“How effective is hunter safety 


training in making safe hunters? 

“Recently compiled figures on 
1954's hunting casualties show that 
three youths out of the 17,000 who 
took the State’s hunters safety course 
last year are known to have been in- 
volved in shooting accidents. 

“This was one out of every 5,675 
who took the course. 

“Of the 


years of age who had been licensed 


12,500 hunters under 16 


in a previous year and did not have 
to take the course, 43 were involved 
in accidents—one out of every 290. 

hunter safety 
than 


had 
times 


“Youths who 


training were 19 safer 


those who did not have the training.” 
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LOCAL GAME PROTECTOR OR SENT DIRECTLY TO: 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH DIV/SION 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMM/SS/ON 
HARPISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





NED Serre 
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“Fast Firing ny ae Kifles 


By Ed Shearer 


EER hunters in this day and age 

have the widest choice of excel- 
lent rifles and cartridges ever offered 
in firearms history. Some of these 
rifles are entirely new designs of 
various type actions, capable of han- 
dling cartridges to fit every situation 
in the hunting field. But the first 
thing the tyro deer hunter will note 
is that there are two schools of 
thought on what constitutes a good 
deer rifle. 

One group of Eastern deer hunters 
is wedded to the faster actions that 
give a quick repeat shot. The “get 
there in a hurry” boys want a light, 
fast handling rifle and their motto is 
“Get on, get the shot away and be 
ready for an encore.”” Then you will 
run into the “kill ‘em a mile’ boys 
who wouldn’t be caught in camp with 
anything short of a 400 yard rifle. An 
extensive check of hunting camp 
rosters will quickly show that this 
group is in the minority, far out- 
numbered by the firepower advocates. 

But let’s take a look at the aver- 
age conditions under which deer are 
hunted in the East and the average 
range at which they are usually 
killed. In spite of all the tall tales 
you may have heard, 85 percent of 
our Eastern white-tails are killed at 
ranges varying between 25 and 75 
yards. About 90 percent of these deer 
are shot when they are standing, 
walking or sneaking. This is not to 
say that you never get shooting at 
white-tails; some of the brothers get 
plenty of it. But in most cases, this 





type of shooting results from shoot. 
ing too soon in the first place or 
bungling the first shot. Experience, 
nevertheless, seems to bear out the 
fact that once a deer “gets going,” 
the average hunter is a firm believe 
in laying down a barrage, hoping 
some venison will run into it. 

In view of the great publicity given 
to firepower or sheer rapidity of re. 
peat shots, the new hunter (and some 
not so new) is apt to be misled. So 
let’s take the matter apart and see 
what gives. Firepower is a term first 
used by our military forces to desig. 
nate the rate of speed at which a 
weapon should be fired against forti- 
fied positions or a mass of enemy 
soldiers. When rapid fire is used 
against scattered targets, especially in 
a type of country affording cover, the 
results in target hits is far from satis- 
factory. Looking over these battle 
records, the hunter should realize 
this: If he had the same proportion 
of hits as the military under similar 
conditions, his most valuable piece of 
equipment would be a can opener. 


In the available sporting rifles, the 
semi-automatic or the double barrel 
rifles win top prizes for sheer speed 
of fire. Next come the pump and 
lever actions, with the bolt action 
bringing up the rear. But in effective 
or aimed speed of fire, the main dif. 
ference between the semi-automatic, 
pump or lever action is largely a 
matter of the operator and the car- 
tridge used. The villain in this case 
is recoil. There is no escaping the 
fact that it takes a definite time to 
recover from recoil and restart the 
gun swing to pick up the target. 

For example, take a crack skeet 
squad shooting doubles, using 4 
variety of semi-automatic, pump and 
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MOST PENNSYLVANIA DEER which are bagged by hunters are shot when they are 


standing, walking or sneaking. 


double barrel shotguns. You could 
lose a lot of money betting that, 
blindfolded, you could name the type 
of gun being fired simply by the 
cadence of the firing. Remember, too, 
that the skeet shooter can figure on 
an error of aim that would be ruin- 
ous to a rifleman. The rifleman must 
realign his sights with precision, the 
degree of which is determined by the 
size of his target. This operation con- 
sumes more time which further cuts 
down the effective rate of fire between 
various actions. 

Boiled down, it amounts to this. 
No rifle action is any faster than the 
man firing it. An expert rapid fire 
shooter can fire a hand operated 
action and get hits as fast or faster 
than a novice can fire a semi-auto- 
matic or double barrel firearm. For 
example, take Ad Topperwein, the 
great exhibition shooter. For years a 
Winchester Model 1892 lever action 
in 32/30 caliber was his favorite 
weapon in a good part of his pro- 
gram. He would toss up a small 


wooden block, break it on the first 


shot and then hit two or three of the 
pieces as they fell to the ground. 

The truth of the matter is that all 
types of rifles can be fired faster than 
they ever should be at game. Few 
hunters ever spend the time, work 
and money necessary to acquire 
enough skill to shoot any good 
modern repeater at its full effective 
speed. So it appears that firepower in 
itself is just another delusion and a 
snare to trap the unwary. As far as 
the woods is concerned, the really 
vital thing was summed up for me 
when I was just a sprout by an old- 
timer whose kill went into the hun- 
dreds. He told me, “If you are figur- 
ing on killing a deer on your third 
or fourth shot, you won’t have much 
use for that skinning knife. Your first 
shot is always your best shot. After 
that, they get poorer and poorer— 
fast. Make the first one good and you 
won't need any more. And if you 
can’t hit anything in the first place, 
it don’t make any difference how fast 
you shoot.” 

Now consider the actual conditions 
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under which the woods hunter will 
do a good part of his shooting, 
especially if he hunts with a group. 
To start with, there is no more self- 
effacing citizen in the big woods than 
a whitetail buck, especially when he 
makes up his mind someone is trying 
to collect a steak off his anatomy. 
He knows all the thickest and most 
inaccessible cover in his bailiwick, 
and with the continual howling, 
shouting and banging going on— 
there is where he stays. 

If you yearn for a pair of horns to 
hang on the wall, somebody has to 
dig him out of the thick stuff. This 
the average group of hunters tries 
to do. As you will be the “dig-ee’”’ 
part of the time, here is where you 
learn what rifle is best for your hunt- 
ing. The footing will probably be 
rough and rocky and maybe on the 
steep side. You will be parting brush 
with one hand while trying to keep 
the rifle in position for a fast shot 
with the other. 





BRUSH SHOOTING requires a shoyt, light 
rifle that can be handled easily and safely. 
It should have “pointability” and be as 
streamlined as possible. 
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Any brother who has tried this 
using the rather heavy, long range 
rifle with a brush catching super. 
structure in the form of a telesco 
sight, (which adds more weight and 
nothing to balance), is seldom happy. 
He learns that a fast firing rifle is q 
short, light rifle that can be handled 
fast enough to allow you a small jp. 
terval of time to steady your front 
sight on a _ rapidly disappearing 
target for that all important first 
shot. Here is where a fast action js 
at its best. A solid hit may slow or 
put the animal down momentarily 
and the fast action may give you that 
small interval for a second aimed 
shot before cover intervenes. 

So here are some things to look for 
in a fast firing woods rifle, keeping 
in mind that it will seldom be used 
at over 150 yards and usually be used 
at 75 yards or less. The rifle should 
be light, say 614 to 7 pounds, with 
good balance and be short for very 
fast handling in thick cover. It 
should have another thing that is 
vital in this type shooting—“point- 
ability.” Manufacturers seldom stress 
this in their advertising because so 
few of their rifles have it. You would 
not take a poor pointing shotgun in 
the brush for birds and the same 
thing goes for a rifle. 

Balance is important, too, as the 
nearer you get the gun weight be- 
tween the hands, the faster it will 
handle, allowing more time for an 
accurate aim. It should be as near 
stream-lined as possible so it does not 
catch on brush or clothing when you 
are in a hurry. As most shooting will 
be offhand, the stock will be shorter 
and have somewhat more drop than 
will be found on most bolt action 
rifles today, which are better suited 
for sitting or prone shooting. The 
stock should have enough pitch to 
make the rifle stay put on_ the 
shoulder, when being operated fast. 
It should have a shotgun butt with 
some type of non-slip butt plate. 
The barrel should not be over 2 
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ee 
inches in length with 20 or 22 inch 
barrels preferred. Personally I lean 
toward the 20 inch barrel with 
medium velocity cartridges. With 
high velocity cartridges like the 30-06 
the muzzle blast, in a short barrel, 
will knock your ears off. It takes a 
well seasoned shooter to handle that 
combination without developing a 
finch. The barrel should have very 
little taper to allow the lowest pos- 
sible mounting of the sights. The old 
model Winchesters, Marlins, etc. with 
their octagon barrels were very good 
in this respect. Every experienced 
hunter knows that over-shooting is 
the greatest single cause of misses in 
the fast shooting one encounters in 
the brush. Our modern rifles with 
their slender tapered barrels and 
high ramp front sights are par- 
ticularly bad offenders in this respect. 

In brush shooting, open sights are 
at their best. The front sight should 
be coarse enough for instant aim. The 
Redfield Sourdough is a good ex- 
ample among many good ones. The 
rear sight should have a flat top with 
notch or whatever is used that is 
wide enough for side checks. The big 
aperture receiver rear sights are close 
to tops. These sights should be shot 
with both eyes open. 


Woods rifles should be sighted to 
shoot center at 100 yards. Then their 
trajectory will run around an inch or 
less. There may be times when only 
a deer’s head will be visible from be- 
hind a stump or tree. Some times 
heavy brush or limbs only give a 
small space to get a bullet through. 
That's when you don’t want to guess 
your bullets trajectory. You want it 
close to your line of sight. It’s better 
to learn to hold over on the occa- 
sional long shots. 


In cartridges the hunter has a 
wide selection of velocities, bullet 
types and weight. Today there is 
quite a trend toward more powerful 
cartridges in light weight rifles. This 
i$ not an unmixed blessing. In a 
given weight rifle as the power goes 


up, the recoil increases which is not 
so good for the hunter who only 
fires a box or two of cartridges a year. 
Savage Arms Company are now 
chambering all models for the 308 
cartridge including a new lightweight 
model that tips the scales at 614 
pounds. Remington is chambering 
their 760 slide action and the 740 
model semi-automatic (not legal in 
this state) for the 30-06 cartridge. 
Winchester has a new model 88 tak- 
ing the 308, 30-06 and a newly de- 
signed 358 cartridge. This number 
shoves a 200 grain bullet along at 
2530 foot seconds and a 250 grain 
slug at 2350 foot seconds velocity. 
The rifle weighs 634 pounds. In ad- 
dition we have the medium velocity 
30/30 and 35 Remington class car- 
tridges to be had in various light 
weight rifles. 

However it is bullet performance 
that counts and the big problem in 
the brush is bullet deflection, which 
causes seemingly unexplainable misses 
at times. As the result of various ex- 
haustive tests with 22 to 45 calibers 
at varying velocities and _ bullet 
weights, it adds up like this. The 
factors which tend to make bullets 
more staple in brush penetration are: 
great weight, round nose and low 
velocity. The factors that give poss 
performance are: light weight, sharp 
points and high velocity. So every- 
thing being equal, a bullet at 2000 
foot seconds velocity will go through 
brush in a more nearly straight line 
than the same bullet at 3000. foot 
seconds velocity. Also the heavier 
bullet goes through brush better than 
a light one and the round nose gives 
far more reliable performance than 
a pointed one. 

So the new hunter buying his first 
rifle would do well to keep the fol- 
lowing in mind. In deer hunting you 
are going to do a whale of a lot of 
carrying a rifle per shot and in col- 
lecting those horns for your den, “It’s 
not what you throw at a deer or how 
fast you throw it. IT’S WHAT YOU 
HIT HIM WITH that counts.” 
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Moving Game 


By Tom Forbes 


OARFROST covers the fallen 

crimson leaves of the red maple. 
The scarlet oak, showpiece of the 
forest, loathe to shed its gaudy 
autumn dress, clings stubbornly to its 
leaves, now shriveled and dull. The 
early morning sun topping the near- 
est ridge appears as a hazy cotton 
ball as yet devoid of warmth. In the 
stillness of the new day the leaves 
crackle underfoot and give plain 
warning to the woodland creatures 
of a stranger intruding in _ their 
domain. Trees stripped of their 
autumn foliage lose their individual 
identity and in an apparent common 
desire to hide their nakedness seem 
to gather together in huge _ black 
formless masses. In this changed and 
changing scene, the bowhunter lack- 
ing the protective cover afforded him 
during the special archery deer sea- 
son faces a serious handicap when 
he attempts to approach within bow- 
shot of game. Tactics which offer the 
best chance for a shot in October 
may not be appropriate in December. 
Nature has changed the scenery of 
the woodland amphitheater and the 
cast of actors has changed too. 

This is the gun season. Whereas 
some twenty thousand bowhunters 
moved through the hunting territory 
in October, an estimated five hun- 
dred thousand deer hunters will move 
into the deer range in December. 
The silence which pervades the 
forested areas during the special 
archery season is broken now by the 
crash of rifle fire, shouts of the 
drivers, and countless lesser noises of 
hunters moving in the woods and on 
little used roads and trails. Under 
such conditions deer become highly 
nervous and extremely wary. To ap- 
proach one by stealth is a difficult 
yndertaking in October; and it is an 





outside chance that conditions suit. 
able for stalking deer will present 
themselves to the bowhunter in De. 
cember. 

At the risk of being labeled a ‘Pot 
Hunter,’ i.e., any hunter on a stand 
who is not a member of your hunt. 
ing party; the bowhunter probably 
enhances his chances if he will station 
himself within easy bow shot of a 
known deer trail and _ have the 
patience and fortitude to remain 
quietly in concealment even under 
adverse weather conditions which 
may be expected during this season 
of the year. Choose a location which 
permits an unobstructed view of a 
portion of the trail from your place 
of concealment and a clear field of 
fire. You will have to consider the 
possibility that the deer may be run. 
ning when it comes into view. The 
numbers of hunters roaming the deer 
territory have made the herd highly 
nervous and flushed from _ conceal- 
ment a deer’s safety lies only in flight. 
Never take up a position in the trail 
itself. Any deer can see you as easily 
as you can spot the deer and will 
immediately veer into the brush at 
the side of the trail without giving 
you an opportunity for a shot. Like: 
wise a deer making use of the trail 
or intending to do so as an escape 
route will surely spot you standing 
in it and instead of turning into the 
trail from the woods in all probabil- 
ity will leap across the trail and con- 
tinue its flight without making use 
of the trail. For a like reason stay off 
stumps which by whatever amount 
they increase your visibility, also 
make your silhouette easily seen by a 
deer. 


Hitting a moving target (which is 
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the shot you are most likely to get in 
the gun season) is the one for which 
most bowhunters are unprepared. 
Accustomed to shooting at fixed 
targets on a field course they have 
not had the opportunity or been re- 
quired to develop a shooting tech- 
nique which will register hits with 
consistent regularity on a moving 
target. Suffice to say that to shoot at 
a moving target is to insure a miss 
unless it be the rare instance when 
game is coming head on over level 
terrain or moving directly away from 
the bowman. 

Shooting at a static target the bow- 
man is concerned only with elevation. 
At a moving target, lead as well as 
elevation must be considered and 
they are of equal importance. The 
correct lead is result of proper evalua- 
tion of three conditions; speed at 
which the game is moving, the dis- 
tance to the game from the bowman, 
and the velocity of the arrow in 
fight. On first thought it would seem 
that only luck could combine these 


several conditions and result in a hit. 
Fortunately however, the speed of 
the game need cause us no concern. 
Our method of shooting will provide 
a mechanical means of taking care of 
the speed of the animal; the velocity 
of the arrow in flight can be con- 
sidered constant over any shooting 
distance, and consequently there. re- 
mains only one factor which we will 
have to evaluate to apply the proper 
lead. This factor is the distance from 
the bowman to the target. The bow- 
man has to solve a similar problem 
for elevation at any distance at which 
he shoots at a fixed target. He has 
acquired the ability to perform this 
feat through practice. By practice on 
a moving target he can acquire the 
ability to lead the target by an 
amount necessary to compensate for 
the distance from the bowman to the 
target. 

Since the broadhead will be used 
in the hunting field we should prac- 
tice with the broadhead arrow. A 
satisfactory target from which broad- 


FIRST DEER BAGGED IN MONROE COUNTY with the bow and arrow was downed 
by Bill Widmer, East Stroudsburg, on the first day of the 1955 special archery season. 
Bow hunter used a 55-pound pull bow, three-bladed ‘arrow at a range of 25 yards. 





















Photo Courtesy Stroudsburg Daily Record 
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heads can easily be withdrawn, (the 
principal objection to their use in 
practice is the difficulty encountered 
in withdrawing them from the target) 
can be made by constructing a 
wooden frame approximately 18” 
wide by 24” in length of 1” boards. 
Cover the frame with a 2” thick well 
compacted layer of upholsterer’s cot- 
ton and in turn stretch an outer 
cover of burlap or canvas and tack 
it to the sides of the frame. When 
tightly packed the upholsterer’s cot- 
ton will prevent the broadhead from 
penetrating the wooden frame to any 
considerable depth and the arrow 
will be easy to withdraw from the 
target. Install two pulleys on the back 
of the target frame entirely protected 
by the frame so that they cannot be 
struck by arrows. This target will 
run on an inclined wire stretched 
tightly between two posts. 

To hit a moving target the bow- 
man brings the bow to a full draw 
behind the moving target and swings 
the bow across and out in front of 
the target. This act of moving the 
bow across and out in front of the 
target automatically takes care of the 
rate of speed at which the target is 
traveling. The arrow is released at a 
point in front of the target which 


—————__ 


will permit the arrow to travel to 
this point and arrive at the same jp. 
stant the target reaches it. At the 
moment of release the bow arm mus 
be swinging across the bowman’ 
front. Any attempt to stop the bow 
at the instant the arrow is released 
nullifies the entire shooting tech. 
nique. The bow arm should follow 
through and continue swinging until 
the arrow is well on its way to or 
better still has arrived at the target, 
The motion of the bow arm is similar 
to that made by drawing a horizontal 
line on a vertical surface with the 
outstretched arm. 

Using this technique the archer 
will quickly acquire the knack of 
hitting a moving target since the 
arrow, unlike the bullet, is visable 
in flight; a decided help in correct- 
ing errors of judgment of the amount 
of lead necessary to score a hit. 

There is a good chance that the 
large number of gun hunters in the 
woods during the open deer season 
in December will move the deer in 
your territory to the extent that one 
will travel past your stand. Don’t de. 
pend entirely on a_ standing shot. 
Learn to hit a moving target and in- 
crease your chances of bringing down 
a buck. 











New Chart Aids Conservation Teaching 


A new method of teaching conservation to children of grade school 
level was recently made available by the Sport Fishing Institute. It consists 
of a 28 x 44 inch chart in full color and a 15-page text. The chart shows 
two valleys. In one of them the people take good care of their natural 
resources—soil, water, forests and wildlife. In the other these resources are 
misused. With the chart are gummed pictures of 22 different kinds of 
animals. These are cut out by the children and placed on the chart as 
directed in the text book. 

In simple, easy-to-understand language the text tells about the two 
valleys and what happened when the people in “Mudville” and ‘“Drabtown” 
failed to take care of the natural resources. The final section, called “About 
Your Valley,” suggests things to do to learn more about use of the resources 
of the valley in which each child lives. 

The Conservation Chart may be obtained for $.60 per single copy (dis 
counts on larger quantities) from the Sport Fishing Institute, Bond Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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By Ted S. Pettit 


INTER is likely to be a “dead”’ 

season for many of us with out- 
door hobbies. When the snow flies 
or the days are just too nasty to make 
being outdoors a pleasure, we wander 
around the house trying to find some- 
thing to do that has some outdoor 
flavor. 

Guns have long since been oiled 
and put away with care. Fishing 
tackle has been checked over so much 
that you’re tired of looking at it. In 
this slack season many outdoor 
hobbyists find an outlet for their 
energies by watching birds that come 
to their yard to feed—or in feeding 
game birds that may have a_ hard 
time finding natural food in fields or 
woods. 

But you have to start planning 
now. It takes time to build feeders 
and set them up in the right places. 
It takes time for birds to find them 
and to become accustomed to using 
them everyday. 

Winter Song Birds 

Get started feeding birds as early 
as possible with a few simple feeders. 
Keep them well stocked and as they 
become used regularly, substitute 
more elaborate, permanent feeders. 

As a starter, have two feeders to 
hold suet and two to hold seeds, or 
one combination feeder that will 
hold both suet and seeds. 

The simplest kind of a suet feeder 


is a wire soap dish that you can buy 
for 25¢ or so in any ten cent or hard- 
ware store. This is a soap dish that 
resembles a small wire basket, and 
is about an inch deep, four inches 
wide and six or seven inches long. 
On each end are springs that are in- 
tended to be stretched around the 
faucets in the kitchen sink. 

Use a piece of wood about twelve 
inches long and five inches wide, and 
an inch thick. About half inch from 
each end of the board, and in the 
center of the board, screw in a small 
hook. Stretch the springs of the soap 
dish around these hooks so that the 
open top of the soap dish is flat. 
Fasten the board securely to a tree 
or clothes post about head height 
above the ground. Place suet in the 
dish. 

Another easy-to-make suet holder 
is a piece of natural wood (the bot- 
tom 18” of an old Christmas tree or 
other log) or a 18” long piece of 
9” x 2”. Use a one inch or three 
quarter inch wood bit and drill three 
or four holes in each side of the 
wood, about an inch deep. Stuff suet 
in these holes. Fasten a screw eye in 
the end, and hang the wood from a 
branch or on a clothes pole. If you 
use a piece of 2 x 2 that is planed 
smooth, saw some grooves around the 
piece of wood so that the birds have 
a place to cling as they feed. 

The easiest kind of a seed tray is 
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a piece of board about two feet long, 
ten inches wide and an inch thick. 
Get some lath or similar wood two 
inches wide by 14” thick and nail it 
around the edge of the board so that 
the seed will not blow off. Fasten this 
board to your outside window sill, or 
to a pole or tree in the yard. Sprinkle 
seed of various kinds on the board. 

Here are a few general rules to 
follow in feeding birds: 

Once you start feeding birds, keep 
it up all winter. Once birds become 
accustomed to feeding in your yard, 
they will rely on you for winter food. 

Place your feeders near, but not in, 
shrubs, trees or other places where 
birds can hide. Many birds are too 
wary to venture far from cover. They 
will not fly too far into the open to 


Winter foods 
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feed. Those that do, need cover to fly 
to in case a cat or hawk happens by 
and trys to catch them: : 

Try a variety of food until you find 
a combination that attracts the largest 
number of birds. You will soon find 
that certain foods are preferred by 
birds and that you can almost select 
the birds that you want by putting 
out the right kind of food. 

Generally, the birds that will visit 
your yard in the winter are of two 
kinds: Those that eat seeds and those 
that eat insects. What this means js 
that seeds of various kinds in feeders 
will attract some birds, and suet will 
be eaten by others. 

This chart will serve as a guide 
to the kind of feed to put out for 
different birds: 


Birds that may be attracted 


Mixed seeds (hemp, millet, 
kaffir corn, cracked corn, etc.) 


Sunflower seeds 


Cut up pieces of fruit, (apples, 
banana, etc.) wild fruit such as 
bayberry, currants 


Suet 


Peanut butter, nutmeats 


Breadcrumbs, doughnuts, cold 
cereals 


Cowbird, grackle, red-wing, fox sparrow, 
white-throated sparrow, tree sparrow, song 
sparrow, field sparrow, vesper sparrow, Cat- 
bird, brown thrasher, hermit thrush, 
purple finch, pine siskin, goldfinch. 


Evening grosbeak, pine grosbeak, cardinal, 
goldfinch, chickadee, nuthatches, purple 
finch, blue jay. 


Brown thrasher, robin, hermit thrush, cat- 
bird, bluebird, downy, hairy and _ red- 
headed woodpeckers, — flicker, myrtle 
warbler. 


Downy and hairy woodpeckers, red- 
breasted and white-breasted nuthatches, 
chickadee, flicker, tufted titmouse, blue 


jay, brown creeper, some sparrows, golden- 
crowned kinglet, red-winged blackbird, 


White-breasted nuthatch, downy wood- 
pecker, chickadee, blue jay, tree sparrows, 
fox sparrows, tufted titmouse, purple finch, 
pine and evening grosbeaks, cardinal, cat- 
bird. 


Brown thrasher, catbird, blue jay, chicka- 
dee, purple finch, sparrows, junco, tufted 
titmouse, cardinal, downy woodpecker, 
carolina wren. 
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Get a board about two feet long, 
ten inches wide and an inch thick. 
Drill some one inch holes through 


the board. Get some of the small 
paper cups that restaurants use to 
serve jelly for toast. Place the cups in 
the holes and nail the board to the 
windowsill or to a tree or a post. 

Put a different kind of food in each 
cup. Check the board every few hours 
to see which food birds eat first, 
which cup is emptied next, etc. In 
that way, you can tell which food 
birds prefer, and which kinds to put 
out to attract certain birds. 


Squirrels and Cats 


Many bird watchers who start 
backyard feeding find that squirrels 
discover the feeders very quickly and 
eat up all the food before birds can 
get at it. They also will scare away 
birds. Cats sometimes will visit 
feeders and lie in wait for birds, try- 
ing to catch them as they come look- 
ing for food. Cats may even climb 
poles or trees and scare birds away. 

The answer, in part, is to put 
smooth metal around the pole or tree 
so that the cat or squirrel cannot 
dimb up. Use old tin cans or piece 














of sheet metal and tack it around the 
tree or pole in a band about fifteen 
or twenty inches high, so that the 
animals cannot get a grip with their 
claws and climb over it. Place the 
band high enough so that the animals 
cannot jump over the metal and get 
a grip on the wood above it. 


Another stunt is to place feeders 
on top of poles made from old pieces 
of pipe. 

Squirrels frequently can jump to 
feeders that hang from trees, or from 
a tree to the pole on which the feeder 
is located. To make this impossible, 
get a piece of sheet metal and cut it 
in the shape of a big circle—two feet 
in diameter. Cut a slot from one edge 
to the center of the circle. Then bend 
the metal until it forms a flat cone 
and fasten it with rivets or screws 
and nuts. Run the wire that holds 
the feeder through the center of the 
cone, so the cone forms a roof over 
the feeder. It will help to keep 
squirrels away. 


Feeding Game Birds 


Sometimes in winter, ice storms 
will cover the countryside and coat 
weeds and shrubs with a layer of ice 
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that prevents pheasants, quail or 
grouse from finding food. When this 
happens it is frequently too late for 
you to do anything about it. By the 
time you can provide emergency feed, 
the birds may have already died of 
exposure or starvation. It takes time 
for birds to find feed you put out 
and get used to feeding on it daily. 

So start now and build some 
shelters in the woods and field 
borders. Spread them around to cover 
as large an area as possible. Stock 
them regularly, and sparingly. When 
natural food is available it is best for 
birds to eat it. Put out just enough 
to keep them coming to your shelters 
but not enough to supply all their 
needs. Then when ice or deep snow 
comes you can put out much more 
to fill a greater part of the birds’ 
needs when they cannot get natural 
foods. 

Shelters for game birds are simple 
affairs, and may be made from a 
variety of natural materials. Three 
or four poles arranged like a tepee, 
lashed at the top and stuck in the 
ground so they will not blow over, 
make a good frame. Cover the frame 
with cornstalks, spruce or pine 
boughs, long grass or anything else 
that will shed snow. One side of this 
tepee (the side away from the pre- 
vailing winter wind) should be open 
and there should be a space inside 
that is at least three feet square. 
Place corn and other seeds inside, 
where it will stay dry, and where the 
birds can find it. 

Such shelters should be placed near 
escape cover—that is, in fence rows 
or hedgerows, patches of briars or 
brush, or along woodland edges 
where the birds can find shelter 
should an enemy appear. 

One problem with winter feeding 
is that it concentrates game birds, 
or songbirds, too, for that matter. 
Naturally, most birds do not feed in 
flocks or at the same place at the 
same time every day. This unnatural 


concentration of birds frequently at: 
tracts predators—hawks, cats or foxes 
The predators too, are looking for 
an easy meal. They find it where 
birds are in flocks and feeding. 

Building a number of shelters and 
spreading them over an area hel} 
overcome this problem too. It hel 
avoid concentrating birds in one oy 
two places and spreads them over a 
larger area so that it is more difficult 
for predators to find them. 


Natural Foods 

Generally, birds prefer natural 
foods to the kind that may be put 
out for them. Natural foods too, 
supply more of the elements that they 
need for a healthy life. In nature, in 
winter, game birds eat seeds, fruits 
and nuts from a wide variety of 
plants. This suggests two projects; 
one of which you can do now, and 
the other to do next spring. 


Right now you can collect a variety 
of weed seed heads; wild fruits such 
as sumac, dogwood, wild grape. haw- 
thorne “apples” etc.; and nuts such 
as hickory, acorns or beechnuts. Col- 
lect as many as you can and save 
them until winter. Put them out in 
shelters along with corn. Check care- 
fully and find out which of these 
foods the birds eat first and in the 
greatest quantity. 

Next spring, try to plant some of 
these shrubs so that in the course of 
time there will be a larger natural 
food supply for game birds. 

Wildlife experts know that winter 
food is one of the most important 
things that limit the number of game 
birds that live over the winter to 
breed in the spring and produce a 
crop of young that provide sport dur 
ing the hunting season. 


You can help your own sport by 
finding out as much as you can about 
birds’ feeding habits, and by provid: 
ing the food they need. Your fun in 
the future depends largely on what 
you do now. 
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Limits 


Pennsylvania Official 1955 Open Seasons 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1955-August 31, 1956) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 

for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 29 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, 
gooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 inclu- 
ive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., excepting the hours for the October archers’ deer season which are 
{0 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 








BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
[PLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
ed GTOUSE 0... cece cece ceeeeeeesncsscenscseceees DB scccve: BS ccce , COR Be civses Nov. 26 
pobwhite EEE pie DeaVoceccedeesetecceseseeed@ ceetees ee i eee: Nov. 26 
Wild TUPKEYS 660s eee eee eee e eee cece eee eeessereeenes ero <u. oe re Nov. 26 
eck Pheasants, males Only .............eeeeees Br invvas 8. OGG. 2P ciscee Nov. 26 
Rabbits, IEEE 53 5.44 SA's Aes bs e0c's 4's Rod bee's 6 Vb 90 oe | Be + > Pee . Nov. 26 
squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... 6 ....+. 24 ee Nov. 26 
squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28 incl.) ........ Unlimited All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 
pares (SNOWSHOE Rabbits) ..........eeeeeeeereeeeeee Ziaee ee, ee a Deer ee Jan. 7, 1956 
a Dads wey a bd 00a eels se Ce dwae eee Unlimited Unprotected 
woodchucks (Groundhogs) ............seeseceeeeeees Unlimited Unprotected 
Lakhs PAs a. ibe OA hag detk sees een wees Unlimited Unprotected 
over one year old, by individual .............. rae, CMMs a ee ee Nov. 26 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more... 2...... 2.... Nov. 14 ...... Nov. 26 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or { 
( more points to one antler: Provided, a 
| male deer with an antler three or more 
| jnches long without points, measuring Cet. TP veka Oct. 22 
| from the top of the skull as the deer 
| {4s in life, shall be considered legal (re- 
quires hunting license and Special Arch- 
ery License), by individual ........... so a wnastan or 
s 
ER: | Regular Season—Male with two or more 4 
| points to one antler: Provided, a male | 
| deer with an antler three or more inches 
| | long without points, measuring from the | 
| top of the skull as the deer is in life, 
shall be considered legal, by individual.. | WOW. BW ovceccs Dec. 10 
Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- 
| cense and Antlerless Deer License), by 
| individual ......... Cocce <ueeeah see bends ee. BBs sete Dec. 13 


'(0 OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
' §pike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. 


fURBEARERS: 

CIO, 6. cess cccebbees oueeeeobeeees Unlimited Unprotected 

SE cir ote is checks bbe damhbsrewecdeaeuh Uniimited .... Nov. 3 cceces Dec. 31, 1955 
MD 1 565 be 00.540 bss 0 cbdescevhonas Unlimited oe Jan. 28, 1956 
avers (traps only) state-wide ..........sseeeeeees veeeke FOR 16 sccice Mar. 5, 1956 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more than 
one deer during the three combined 1955 seasons, whether hunting individually or with a camp 
orhunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, issued 
only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued 
only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. 
Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt for antlerless 
deer during the Antlerless Season on the same land as for other game. See Digest issued with 
hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 12, or after December 11, 1955. 


WAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One per- 
son may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
= — properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 

D . 


RAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


WARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 





(July 1, 1955) 
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